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Lesson for October 18. David's 
Confession. Psa. 51: I-17. 
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Lesson Calendar 


1. October 4.—David Brings up the Ark ms .2 Sam. 6: 1-12 
2. October 11.—God’s Covenant with David . 2 Sam. 7: 4-16 
3. October 18.—David's Confession .. . Psa. §1: 1-17 

. October 25.—David’s Joy over Forgiveness . . .. . Psa. 32 


. November 1.—David and Absalom 4 2 Sam. 15: 1-12 
. November 8.—David’s Grief over Absalom. . . 2 Sam. 18 : 24-33 
. November 15.—David’s Trust in God . . Sa. 23 
. November 22.—The Curse of Strong Drink : 
Temperance Lesson Prov. 20:1; 23: 
. November 29.—David’s Charge to Solomon . . 
. December 6.—Solomon’s Wise Choice... . . 
11. December 13.—The Dedication of the 
‘Temple 
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eu oe 20, 21, 29-35 
. 1 Chron. 28 : 1-10 


1 Kings 3 : 4-15 


_ 
oo 


re ee ea ee ee 1 Kings 8 : 1-11, 62, 
; The Queen of Sheba Visits 

12. December 20.— Solomon . ‘ “— 
(Or, The Birth of Christ . 

13. December 27.—Keview. 
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. 1 Kings 10: 1-10 
. . Matt. 2: 1-12 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Psa. 51: I-17. 
‘Tuesday.—Rom. 7: 12-25. 
Wednesday.—Jer. 44: I-10, 
Thursday.—J oel 2: 12-17. 
Friday.— Ezek. 33 : 11-19. 
Saturday.—Ezek. 36 : 22-31 . 
Sunday.—Hosea 14 . 


. David's confession 

.. . . Sinful nature 

6 . Sin hateful to God 
. . Penitence encouraged 
. Promise of pardon 

. Cleansing 


Repentance and healing 
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The Healer 
By Mabel Earle 


HERE was a scar on yonder mountain side, 
Gashed out where once the cruel storm had trod; 
A barren, desolate chasm, reaching wide 
Across the soft green sod. 


But ycars crept by beneath the purple pines, 

And veiled the scar with grass and moss once more, 
And left it fairer now with flowers and vines 

Than it had been before. 


There was a wound once in a gentle heart, 

Whence all life’s sweetness seemed to ebb and die; 
And love’s confiding changed to bitter smart, 

While slow, sad years went by. 


Yet as they passed, unseen an angel stole, 
And laid a balm of healing on the pain, 

Till love grew purer in the heart made whole, 
And peace came back again. 


‘“*O wondrous balm of Time on pain and tears!” 
One saith, “‘O healing touch on soul and sod!” 
Yea; but the hands that wrought within the years— 

They are the hands of God. 


Deer Lopce, Mont. 








As announced last week, this first-of-the-month issue of 
The Sunday School Times contains four extra pages, com- 
prising two new departments and additional reading-mattev 
for the home. 


% 
Nobility in Condemning 


There is a sort of condemnation that speaks for 
the nobleness of our nature. The world excuses vice. 
The world says, ‘‘This or that is bad, but it cannot 
be helped; it is simply impossible to avoid such 
things,"’ as if to say, ‘* We cannot be decent and up- 
right; it isn’t in us."" But God has more hope of 
us. God knows that we can be true. He says to us, 
‘*Thou shalt not,’’ and_ brings upon us pain and 
suffering until we learn that we can and must do right 
if we hope to live. God condemns sin, and looks for 
righteousness because he has made righteousness pos- 
sible for us. Nowhere as in the Bible do we find 
such stern condemnation of sin. But it is the con- 





demnation of a God who offers to his people glory 
and honor. Nowhere as in the Bible do we find 
such glorious things spoken of the human race. 


- 
Heaven in Little Things 


Every task is worthy of our best endeavor. There 
is no work given us in which all our powers cannot 
be well employed. The world needs not so much 
those who can do great things as those who can and 
will do little things well. If in some desolate heathen 
land all the common people should suddenly come 
to appreciate personal cleanliness, comfortable cloth- 
ing, wholesome food, and health-giving work, it 
would seem as if heaven had begun there, even if in 
all the country there were not a pipe-organ, a fine 
painting, or a great book. Let us not do carelessly 
any common task. Joseph Parker said that he who 
thinks his work is beneath him, and not worthy of his 
powers, is ‘‘only a fussy idler in a garden of weeds."’ 


-— 
Why Should We Be Confident ? 


It is not the worst sign when those who have 
come under the drawing of the Spirit which leads to 
Jesus Christ are disposed to hold back because they 
fear they will not be able to endure to the end in the 
confession of his name. Over-confidence in their own 
strength would be a much worse sign. But the dis- 
trust, after all, grows out of a misunderstanding. It 
is not expected that they shall hold out and prevail in 
the Christian life because of anything they have, but 


al 


because of what God gives them in his Son. ‘‘ No 
man goeth a-warfaring at his own charges.’’ The 


enlisted soldier expects to be furnished with all he 
needs for his equipment. It is his commander's 
business to see to that. No man ever yet fought the 
good fight with what he brought to the business. All 
the saints of the past unite in confessing that ‘‘ our 
strength were weakness in the fight,’’ as Luther bids 
us sing. What we are asked to do is to make our- 
selves the channel in which divine strength shall flow, 
and cease resisting God's purpose to make us good 
men. What is needed farther he will supply, for 


‘* When I have nothing in my hand wherewith to serve my 
King, 
When thy commandment finds me weak, and wanting 
everything, 
My soul, upon thy greatness cast, shall rise divinely free, 
And I will serve with what thou hast, and gird myself 


with thee.’’ 


Spiritual Momentum 

Our future is behind us. Just as a train makes 
a mile a minute because it has been spending great 
force through many minutes in getting up its speed, 
so we go forward to-morrow by the energy and force 
which we have been gathering yesterday and to-day. 
Any day to come depends somewhat on every day that 
is past. This thought is not to make hopeless what 
we see before us, but to make serious what we put 
behind us. There is that in the spiritual life which 
exactly corresponds to what we hear of so much in 
physical science,—momentum, a gathering of power 
which shall continue and increase as further power. 
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Digging for Bible Treasures 


F ONE were striously to ask the question, ‘‘ Are 
Bible words always a safe guide to a reader?"’ 
many a Bible lover would reply promptly, and 

with positiveness, ‘‘Of course they are, and I 
am surprised to hear you ask such a question."’ 
Other Bible lovers, quite as intelligent and quite as 
reverent as those with whom they differ, might say, 
‘It depends on whose words in the Bible you are 
speaking of as ‘ Bible words,’ and how you under- 
stand those words. God's words are recorded in 
the Bible ; so are the words of God's servants and 
messengers and prophets. Some of Satan's words 
are recorded in the Bible ; so are the words of Pha- 
raoh and Jezebel, and others of God's enemies. It 
will not do to say sweepingly that all of the Bible 
words are a safe guide to all.’’ Such a question about 
the Bible, and the whole subject it suggests, are worth 
careful consideration, in order that we may realize 
our duty and our privileges. 

Even when we are sure that we have the words of a 
chosen man of God, we may not be sure that we read, 
or use aright, or correctly understand, those words. 
We owe it to God, and we owe it to ourselves, to snow 
as to this. Here is an illustration, for example, of 
Bible words misused in order to mislead. 

A mischievous young lad, of godly parents, was 
in the habit of being away from home much of the 
night, often ‘not going to bed until daylight, or near 
it. His excellent grandmother, whose husband was a 
clergyman, expostulated with him, saying that night 
was the time for sleep, and days were for activity. 

‘«Why, grandmother,’’ said the mischievous young- 
ster, ‘‘the Bible teaches us quite the opposite of that 
statement."’ 

‘*What makes you say that ?’’ asked the surprised 
and shocked grandmother. 

At this the lad brought his grandmother the words 


of Paul to verify his assertion, and he added full 
notes (notes of Azs writing, not Paul's). His ‘‘text’’ 
was from 1 Thessalonians 5 : 6, 7: ‘‘ Let us not sleep, 
as do others ; but let us watch and be sober. For 
they that sleep sleep in the night ; and they that be 
drunken are drunken in the night. But let us, who 
are of the day, be sober.’’ This young scapegrace 
said that in these teachings drunkenness and night- 
sleeping were classed together as misdoing, while 
Christians were enjoined to watch in the night, and to 
be sober. He said that our world began in the better 
way. In Eden and in the beginning of earthly time 
‘the evening and the morning’’—not the morning 
and the evening, but the evening and the morning— 
‘«were the first day,’’ and so on day after day. The 
sun guarded men in the daytime while they slept, 
and they could guard themselves nights, when they 
were about their business, as they ought to be. But 
in these later and more corrupt days many now slept 
nights, or were drunken nights. 

That good grandmother was not convinced by her 
grandson's use, or misuse, of Bible words ; neither 
was she encouraged as to the helpful Bible study of 
that graceless youth. But he represented, in his mis- 
use of the Bible, a multitude of those who fail to get 
what the Bible could teach them, and others through 
them, even while they are becoming acquainted with 
Bible words. 

Indeed, any one familiar with the world’s best 
books, whether those books be counted sacred or 
common, knows, or ought to know, that there is no 
other book in all the world so often and so shockingly 
misquoted as is the Bible. That statement is rather 
hard on the Bible,—is it not? Yet that it is a correct 
statement will be testified to by many who believe 
that the Bible is true, even while they often quote 
what is not true, thinking it is in the Bible. 
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There are places in the Bible teachings, or in the 
Bible texts and words, where a truth is stated in two 
seemingly contradictory ways, when both are correct, 
yet where the truth as to this is not shown on the sur- 
face. One has to think and to study before he can 
explain or understand Bible words. And it is well 
that this is so, although the reader may not perceive 
this at first. 

For instance, one says that the Bible command is, 


** Answer a fool according to his folly, 
Lest he be wise in his own conceit’’ (Prov. 26: 5). 


And the one who would follow this counsel always 
tries to talk with fools in this way. ‘‘ No,’’ says an- 
other, ‘‘ the Bible command is, 


‘* Answer not a fool according te his folly, 
Lest thou also be like unto him ”’ (Prov. 26: 4). 


And he who would follow this instruction does not 


waste his time matching words with fools. As to the 
words in the Bible, both readers are correct, but 
neither Bible text is a positive command. It is the 


reader's duty to find when the proverb, rather than a 
command, is in order, and this calls for study and a 
measure of wisdom. So in many another case, with 
Bible words in the Old Testament and in the New. 


‘* Bear ye one another’s burdens ’’ (Gal. 6: 2). 
‘* Each man shall bear his own burdens ”’ (Gal. 6: 5). 


No book in the world is so safe a guide for any and 
for all as the Bible ; yet it is not enough to know the 
mere words of the Bible, if we would profit by this 
Book of books. It demands study, and a sincere, 
prayerful desire to learn its meaning. 

Blunders are often made through supposing that all 
the words of the Bible are to be taken literally, just 
as they stand, instead of being taken for what they 
evidently mean in the light of their surroundings, 
and of the obvious purpose of their writer, and of the 
known spirit and teachings of Him who gave the 
Bible for the guidance of his children. 

If a man says that it is wrong to go into a grog- 
shop, or a saloon, or a bar-room, in order to rescue 
or warn one whom he loves, or to reform others who 
are there, and whom he would lead into better paths, 
he would certainly not be justified in this view by 
quoting the Bible words when they say : 


‘* Be not among winebibbers ’’ (Prov. 23: 20). 


Yet these words as they stand might seem to be a more 
sweeping condemnation than was often made of poor 
Mrs. Nation and other ‘‘ reformers’’ who spend so 
much time in disobeying the Bible,—if the Bible 
words are to be takén literally. 

Most of us have heard, from childhood, the state- 
ment or declaration, as if from the Bible, ‘‘ Spare the 
rod and spoil the child.’’ As commonly understood, 
this ‘‘ text’’ is supposed to mean, or to teach, that a 
loving father or mother must now and then thrash or 
flog a boy or girl with a ‘‘rod’’ or a switch or a 
shingle or a strap. How many little creatures have 
suffered from the application of that ‘‘ text,’’ or of the 
‘‘rod’’ spoken of in that text! And how many mis- 
guided parents have tried to comfort themselves, when 
causing their children to suffer, with this idea, perhaps 
supposing that they obeyed God in this thing even if 
they never tried to obey God in anything else! 

Yet there is no such injunction, or proverb, in the 
Bible as ‘‘ Spare the rod and spoil the child.’’ _Per- 
haps the proverb that is as likely as any other to have 
been perverted into an encouragement to misguided 
parents to show their bad temper in this way is this : 


‘* He that spareth his rod hateth his son ; 
But he that loveth his son chasteneth him meantime.’’ 
(Prov. 13 : 24.) 


But this does not justify flogging a boy or a girl 
merely in order to show that that child is not hated. 
One meaning for the Bible word translated ‘‘ rod'’ is 
‘«sceptre ;'’ it stands for ‘‘ authority,’’ ‘‘rule,’’ ‘« gov- 
ernment,’’ ‘‘control.’’ A parent is set of God to 
represent God in love toward his children. In this 
spirit a parent is to ‘‘chasten.’’ To ‘‘chasten"’ is 
to train or to ‘‘ bring up,’’ not necessarily to flog or 
thrash, 

Other Bible texts have been as badly abused and 
misused as that text. Let us be sure, then, first, that 
a quoted ‘‘text’’ is in the Bible, and then that it 
means what it says, instead of something very differ- 
ent, before we suppose that the Bible teaches what we 
infer from the familiar words. 

In saying or thinking that Bible teachings, or Bible 
statements, are contradictory, let us not be surprised 
that this can be so. Many of the lessons of experi- 
ence in our ordinary life course seem, or are, contra- 
dictory. Our greatest help often comes from our 
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hindrances. Perhaps an obstacle in our way hinders 
our rapid descent down a steep hill, and thus helps 
us to safety and a fresh foothold. That which is our 
real grief to-day may be the cause of great gladness 
by and by. Our being brought lower in thought and 
spirit in the present may enable us to rise higher in 
the future. Even a mere athlete stoops low as pre- 
paratory to his jumping high or to his leaping long. 
Indeed, there is hardly anything in a man’s earthly 
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experience that does not incidentally call for, or cause, 
the opposite. 

Why, then, should we wonder that the best gold of 
Bible truths does not lie in open sight on the very 
surface? We have to dig as for hid treasure if we 
would get that which we should and shall value most. 
We have reason therefore to thank God that his Word 
must be studied, and its meaning found out and pon- 
dered, by those who would have its full benefits. 
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-|NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 

















Is Not this Life of Chief Importance ? 

Some persons seem to think that the Bible has 
less to say about the present life than about the life 
to come. They seem to think that it matters little 
how a man lives on earth, if he only seeks to go to 
heaven when hedies. This thought is suggested by a 
question which comes from an Alabama correspondent, 
of this sort : 


Was King Saul genuinely ‘‘converted,"’ as we now apply 
the term, and, if so, was his soul probably lost? It will be a 
favor to our Sunday-school to have your answer. 


The Bible record gives us no direct answer to either 
of these questions, and the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times confesses that he has no knowledge of 
Saul’s present or future state, beyond the Bible record. 
The Old Testament has little to say about a future life 
in comparison with the life that now is. And the New 
Testament has but little to say about the future state 
of individuals. Our present duty demands our atten- 
tion. If we live as those who trust and serve God, 
he will see to it that we are in our own place in this 
life and in the life to come. Let us not undervalue 
the importance of the present life in thinking of a life 
to come, whether our name be Saul or William Jones. 





Marion Lawrance’s Question Box 
will be found this week on page 503. 











Increasing Interest in Mexico’s Need 

The day before the type forms for this issue of 
the Times were closed, a lady entered The Sunday 
School Times Co.'s building, stepped up to the brass 
lattice-work at the cashier's window, and said, ‘‘Is 
this where contributions for the Mexico Fund are re- 
ceived ?’’ ‘*Yes,’’ was the answer, and she pushed 
a ten-dollar bill through the window. The assistant 
cashier thanked her, reached for a slip of paper, and 
said, ‘‘ Your name, please?’’ ‘Oh, no! no name,"’ 
was the reply, and the unknown gontributor to the 
cause that is touching the hearts of so many of North 
America’s Christian people slipped away, perhaps on 
other missions of charity and love. 

Mexico is crying out for help to carry on vigor- 
ous Sunday-school work. The native Christians 
realize that the Sunday-school is a God-ordained 
agency that will save their children and their nation. 
But they are groping in the dark, and they have 
asked the Sunday-schools and Christian folks of the 
United States and Canada to send them a trained 
worker who shall instruct them in the best ways of 
conducting this soul-saving and character - training 
work. Five hundred dollars in United States or 
Canadian money will equal twelve hundred dollars in 
Mexican money, enough to support a worker for one 
year. Twenty-five hundred dollars would provide for 
five years. A noble and representative response is 
being made, but there is plenty of room still for many 
more to be heard from. 

The president of a county Sunday-school association 
in Ohio, Waldo D. Webster, sending the money the 
county pledged a few weeks ago, writes : 


Enclosed find our check for ten dollars for Trumbull County 
pledge of that amount for Mexican work. Please send ‘* Cer 
tificate of Preferred Stock,"’ as we count it gilt edge, ‘‘ paying 
a large dividend,’’ and always above par. We trust that you 
may be successful in getting the five-year amount raised. We 
can help again, if necessary, but feel that a division of the work 
will prove a greater blessing, as blessings are certain to follow 
such offerings. 


A warm-hearted friend in Florida, sending an offer- 
ing, writes : 


I want to put a share of cash into the ‘‘ Mexico Fund"’ for 
a worker to go out to bring the Light to them. May the means 
be raised and be blessed of God that our sister nation may not 
sit in darkness! Yours for Christ and his kingdom. 

Mr.“W. N. 


Hartshorn, writing for the International 


Executive 
says : 


Committee to The Sunday School Times, 


You can announce to your constituency that the proper 
authorities in the Executive Committee are already taking 
steps to secure the right person, and the contributors to this 
work will be advised from time to time what progress is made. 
When the selection is made, definite information will be given. 


The total amount already received by The Sunday 


School Times is $389.46. Contributions not previ- 
ously acknowledged have come from 


L. U. M. O. Class Baptist Sunday- 

school, Sadie L. Nowell, Treas. . 
Miss T. Peebles. . . . ‘ , Cobourg, Ont. 
Mrs. J. F. Bingham . , “Poplar Mount, Va. 
First Congregational Sund: iy-sc chool, 


. Sanford, Me. 


Charles E. Miles, ~— . Peoria, Il. 
rh B. Cooper . ‘ ‘ WwW ilmington, N. C. 
j.S. Weeden. . ‘ Bristol, R. I. 
Miss Emma L. Kelly . . Bristol, R. 1. 


From one who wants to “‘ help. 
a little’. 
Hatfield Sunday- -school, Katharine 
Woods, ‘Treas. . 
D. J. Conklin. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Barber 
Willow Grove Sunday-school, 
Julia A. Littell. . . Fanwood, N. J. 
Handed by unknown friend to the Times’ cashier. 
Charles H. Newell Eustis, Fla. 
Charles E. Gunn . . Lamar, Mo. 
A Friend . . Locust, N. J. 
A Friend . . Chicago, Il. 


. Philadelphia. 


. Hatfield, Mass. 


. . . New York City. 
. Fairmont, W. Va. 


a” 
Does God Make Men Sin? 


Human language can never make clear a spiritual 
or infinite truth. It may indeed suggest, but it can- 
not explicitly define, what is beyond man’s knowledge 
and comprehension. Because of this difficulty, theo- 
logical statements and differences are likely to be so 
confusing. And just here is a cause of trouble with 
a Canada brother who desires help, and who writes : 

Would you kindly explain Romans g : 18,—‘ Therefore 
hath he mercy on whom he wi// have mercy, and whom he 
will he hardeneth''? Of course, we cannot take one verse by 
itself as conclusive of a truth,—that is, generally speaking. 
We have ‘‘ Whosoever will may come,’’ and are told that 
God is no respecter of persons. Does his spirit strive with 
every creature at some time ? Does he harden the heart of man 
to show his wrath? This, to me, seems unjust, and unlike a 
merciful God. 

Because the Bible was written by Orientals for 
Orientals, it uses words as Orientals are accustomed 
to use them. God is above all, and nothing occurs 
which he does not oversee and permit. Orientals 
speak of everything that is as done by God. Good 
and evil alike come from God, in their estimation, 
although God is only good. All ef our attempts to 
explain Bible statements about God as if they were 
written by modern theologians for modern theologians 
are pitiable failures. Some say that there are two 
great powers, one of good and one of evil, represented 
by God and by Satan. Some say that God permits 
some things and ordains others. Some say that God 
is absolute, and foreordains some to be saved and 
others to be lost, apart from whatever they do. All 
of these ideas or explanations are purely human. 
They are more confusing than helpful. God loves 
all men. God wants all to be saved. Yet God does 
not force salvation on any man. We know that God 
is ready to help us resist evil and choose Him. We can 
be sure of that in spite of theological puzzles or follies 
or faisities. As tothe passage in Romans asked about 
by the correspondent, it is in connection with a refer- 
ence to Pharaoh. The Bible, in the Old Testamert, 
says in one case that God hardened Pharaoh's heart ; 
in another case, it says that Pharaoh hardened his 
own heart; in a third place, it says that Pharaoh's 
heart was hardened. These three statements are 
near each other. The last of the three can be under- 
stood by any one—even bya theologian. It explains 
the'case as to Pharaoh or any one else. No one of 
us need be afraid that God is exerting himself to have 
Pharaoh or any one else do evil. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 18 
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For the Home Department 
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The Growth of Two States 


One who has been associated with Home Department 
work from its inception, Dr. S. W. Dike, of Auburndale, 
Massachusetts, has called attention to what he believes are 
statistical errors on the September Home Department page 
in The Sunday School Times, Dr. Dike writes cordially 
as follows : 

‘The monthly page on the Home Department is better 
this month than ever. You did a fine thing in starting it. 

**You give Illinois 28,000, an ‘increase of 3,792’ over 
last year. But last year Dr, Duncan at Denver gave Illi- 
nois 31,863. ‘New York state heads the list, according to 
Dr. Duncan’s report, with 35,000,’ Yet a year ago he re- 
ported 52,435 in New York. At Atlanta, in 1899, New 
York reported 1,376 departments and 45,819 members.’’ 

The statement made in The Sunday School Times as to 
‘ Tilinois’ membership and growth was entirely correct. The 
discrepancy between those figures and the figures in the 
Denver report is due to what seems to have been a typo- 
graphical error in the Denver report. At the time of 
making the report for the ‘International Convention of 
1902 Illinois’ Home Department membership was 21,853, 
as reported in the Times of September 5, 1903. ‘Those 
figures appeared in the Denver report, evidently through a 
typographical slip, as 31,863. New York’s present Home 
Department membership, as reported by Dr. Duncan to 
the International Executive Committee at Winona Lake in 
August, is 55,000, not 35,000, as incorrectly appeared in 
the recent item in the Times. Thus it is seen that New 
York’s Home Department growth has been steady and 
substantial, 
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Bringing Foreigners into the Fold 


In our Home Department of about four hundred mem- 
bers, we have more than sixty Germans and a few Swedes 
who are unable to read English, but are pleased to receive 
a Sunday-school quarterly in their own language, and are 
willing to give the required half-hour a week to the study 
of the lk-sson, They appreciate calls, and are glad to be 
recognized as members of the school, though unable to at- 
tend. ‘These are mostly parents of children in the school, 
but many of them seldom enter a church themselves, and 
they have little religious influence about them, 

Hearing that all members of the Home Department 
were entitled to the privilege of drawing books from the 
Sunday-school library, one of them asked the superintendent 
if there were no German books in the library, She at once 
reported this inquiry to the Library Committee, and ten 
or twelve books were soon provided for their special use. 
These were eagerly read and appreciated, and there was a 
demand for more. We have now more than fifty German 
books in the library, and many of these people subscribe 
for the Botschafter, a German paper published by the 
American Tract Society. Thus the Home Department 
affords a good opportnnity for introducing good literature 
into the home.—A Connecticut Worker. 


% 
From Pleasure-Lover to Bible-Lover 


Mrs. Colfax had never realized her ideal. She was a 
very strong-spirited young woman, of Scotch parentage, 
filled with a determination to enjoy life, and, if necessary, 
to wrest from the world the gratification and pleasure which 
her nature craved; for she did not yet know the true 
source of happiness. 

When she married Alexander Colfax, she had all con- 
fidence in her strong young husband, even though he did 
take a glass occasionally, and sometimes let an oath pass 
his lips. But as the years went on, these habits grew upon 
him, and in the course of time had grown to such an ex- 
tent that he had forfeited the respect of the community in 
which they lived. 

About this time I formed her acquaintance, having moved 
into their neighborhood. She was of middle age now, and 
at war with all her surroundings, and with the world itself, 
which had so disappointed her. But God himself was 
leading her by this thorny road to feel her need of higher 
help than earth can give. 

Years went by, while she tried to fight her own battles 
against adversity, but one day a Home Department Visitor 
came to her, bringing the quarterlies and helps to home 
study of God’s precious message to her. This Visitor sat 
by her, and kindly explained the plan and aims of this 
blessed help to home learning of God’s will toward us. 
She accepted the helps, and began to study faithfully. 
‘Two years later she hailed me, as I was passing her door 
one day. I was startled at the change in her,—old, sick, 
and humbled, living in the bare little home of the drunkard, 
but with a new light in her eyes, even with her earthly 
hopes all dead and gone ! 

** How is it with you now?’’ I asked. And I had to 
put my lips to her ear, for her hearing also was gone. 

‘It is all right now,’’ she replied. ‘*‘The Home De- 
partment makes it all so plain!. Oh, I needed .something 
to comfort me, and I went to the church a few times, but 





A Word to New Readers 


Several thousand Home Department workers who 
have not yet subscribed to The Sunday School Times 
will receive a marked copy of this issue. To all such 
the Times brings hearty greetings. They will find on 
this page which is a regular first-issue-of-the-month 
feature, bright, striking incidents of the work from 
actual life, telling methods devised and used by other 
progressive workers, encouraging news from through- 
out North America, and expert advice on their own 
problems and difficulties, in the ‘‘ Ask Mrs. Stebbins” 
column Any reader of the Times may send questions 
to Mrs Stebbins, and they will be answered either here 
or by ietter. ‘t is interesting, by the way, to notice 
what such an authority as Mrs. Stebbins says, on this 
page, concerning The Sunday School Times, in its vari- 
ous departments, as a Home Department help. 














I could not hear; and then this reading came, and ex- 
plained it all so clearly! Yes, it is all right, and I am 
ready to go when the Lord calls.’’ 

Later on I saw her again. She was very weak, and a 
great sufferer. But her hope is clear and bright. I asked 
her if she still enjoyed her Home Department studies. 
She said: ‘‘ Yes. But there is an old Bible in the house, 
and I get my best comfort there. I’m reading it, and read- 
ing it, all the time.’’ And when her old husband comes in 
and finds her reading, he asks, ‘‘ What are you reading all 
the time?’’ She tells him, and he says, ‘* Well,’’—with 
an oath,—‘‘I believe it is a good thing.’’ So it is as it 
should be,—our good Home Department leads to the 
Bible itself. And we hope that this poor victim of the 
drink curse may also yet by it be saved.—Anita Le Muir, 
Portage, Wisconsin, 
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The Home Department’s Purpose 


The purpose of the Home Department may be best 
understood by telling what it does. The Home Depart- 
ment of the Sunday-school secures the study of the Bible 
in their own homes or other places of abode by persons of 
any age or condition who do not attend the regular sessions 
of the school itself, but as its members and under its care, 
2. While Bible study in the home is its immediate object, 
it incidentally secures other things. Conversion, a better 
spiritual life, parental instruction, family worship, the 
greater opportunity for pastoral and parish work, sym- 
pathy with the church and its people, the suggestion of 
other things to be done through the home, and, above all 
else, the consciousness of the home, on the part of both 
the church and the home, as a great element in the re- 
ligious life,—all these follow in the train of the Home 
Department. But they are consequences, not constituent 
features. 3. The simplicity of the Home Department in 
all that is essential to it should be kept in mind, It has no 
teacher. Ithas noclass of the ordinary type. A few persons 
take the practical care of it. The great object of these is 
to get members, distribute to them the material necessary 
for study and record of the work done, and give sympathy 
and other aid where practicable. For convenience, a 
dozen or so of members are put in the care, for these pur- 
poses, of one person. But this person is only a Visitor, 
and her little number of profegés are called her *‘ class,’’ for 
the want of a better term. That is about all there is of 
a class about it. Perhaps some do still follow the old 
‘*home Sunday-school classes’’ plan, as it was called, 
which gathered children only into some house in the neigh- 
borhood, and taught them there, But there are compara- 
tively few who now retain this earlier method. The Home 
Department has probably now absorbed all the old home 
classes of that earlier type. 

The Home Department, as most know, is capable of 
great elaboration in its work, its machinery, and other de- 
tails. But it is essentially a very simple thing, and I would 
begin its use in as simple a way as possible, and elaborate 
later. Its use will speedily show what more is needed,— 
S. W. Dike, D.D., Auburndale, Mass. 


in 
*“*How Standstill was Moved” 


A vivacious and impressive little story of Home Depart- 
ment work, which was first brought out several years ago, 
has been reissued by a Denver, Colorado, firm, and is well 
worth securing by Home Department Visitors and members. 

The story is supposed to be told by an old maid belonging 
to a little country church, who was prevailed upon to become 
superintendent of the Home Department, and who, in her 
simple and earnest way, started in operation activities 
which revolutionized church, Sunday-school, prayer-meet- 
ing, and community. The best part of the story is that it 
could all be literally true, as those who know the work of 
the Home Department will heartily testify. 

** How Standstill was Moved ”’ is the title, by Harriet W. 


Walden, of Connecticut. It is issued by William G. 
Chamberlin, Superintendent of the Home Department of the 
Colorado Sunday-school.Association, in the interests of the 
work throughout that state, the booklet being published by 
Lugg & Chamberlin, 1129 Seventeenth Street, Denver, 
Colorado, at 10 cents per copy, or $1 a dozen, 


% 
Ask Mrs. Stebbins ! 


One of the most prominent Home Department workers in America, 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, Home Department Secretary of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, will answer in this column questions 
bearing on any phase of this work. Send your questions to ‘‘ Mrs. 
Stebbins, care of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.” If a reply by mail ‘s desired, enclose stamp 





What are the most noticeable benefits to the school from the 
Home Department ? 

1. It creates in the homes of the pupils an abiding in- 
terest in the school. 

2. It secures home lesson preparation on the part of the 
pupils. 

3. It increases the membership of the school, and greatly 
aids in keeping a better average attendance. Fathers and 
mothers who belong to the Sunday-school through the 
Home Department see to it that the children are regular in 
their attendance. 

4. It stimulates the home missionary spirit of the school. 

It gives the members of the school a chance to work 
for the school by acting as Visitors, messengers, and mem- 
bers of the Sunshine Band. 

6. It adds largely to the finances of the school. 


We are about starting a Home Department. What lesson 
helps would you recommend for our members ? 

The question of ‘‘helps’’ is a very important one, as 
the success of the department is largely due to the interest 
the members take in their lesson study. One needs to 
keep in mind this fact: At least fifty per cent of our mem- 
bers have long been out of ‘* the study habit.’’ To best 
help such ones, we need to give to them the best helps on 
the lesson, Again, nearly thirty-three per cent of our 
members live in scattered communities, and we have entire 
families in our departments, from the small child to the 
grandparent. Graded instruction should be given these. 
in view of these facts, and after a careful study of many 
helps, I have no hesitation in saying that, to meet all the 
needs and conditions, the very dest help for our Home 

Department members is The Sunday School Times, 

All of our largest-denominational publishing houses have 
good quarterlies, and hundreds of thousands of copies are 
doing a grand work. But let me give some of the reasons 
why I have come to believe that the Times affords the best 
helps for our members. 

1. The excellent treatment of the lesson itself. Students 
of all ages can be thoroughly satisfied with the graded treat- 
ment the lesson receives. 

2. It is always ‘‘on time.’’ Cne of the most frequent 
complaints we have from our members is, ** Our Visitor 
did not get our quarterly to us till the third Sunday.’’ 
Such delays are often unavoidable, but ‘* Uncle Sam ”’ is 
very reliable, and the Times will be received each week 
through the mail. 

3. Our Home Department members have long felt the 
need of a Sunday-school newspaper, and in such we have 
hitherto had little or no choice. The new departures made 
by the Times this year bring to its readers the news of the 
Sunday-school world, while the various question boxes give 
them the opportunity of solving their problems, 

4. Many Home Departments are giving much attention to 
‘* family classes,’’ where all the members of the family are 
present to study the lesson together. Usually the father 
or mother will be the leader, and for such classes the 
graded treatment the lesson receives in the Times will 
prove the strongest ally in keeping the interest of the 
students. 

5. The Bible—mof the quarterly—in the hands of every 
pupil is one of the demands we most often hear. The 
Times studied at home, the Bible carried on Sunday, shall 
be the watchword of our Home Department fathers and 
mothers to the children they send to the Sunday-school. 

I fully realize that some will say, ‘‘ Yes, but the ex. 
pense.’’ Well, in most families we require four quarter- 
lies,—junior, intermediate, senior, and advanced,—sixteen 
cents, or sixty-four cents per year, just for the lesson treat- 
ment alone! For eleven cents more, the Times will be 
sent each week, having, in addition to the lesson wok, 
timely articles on timely topics by up-to-date Sunday- 
school experts; and once each month the primary, the 
home, and the field workers’ departments, have each a page 
all their own, and the readers will always find the editorials 
worth much more than a casual reading. So the expense 
need not stand in the way. In clubs of five, the Times 
will be sent to each address, postpaid, for 75 cents per 
year. At the year’s close, a complete file of the Times is 
a volume every Home Department member will cherish. 
Not one will be a back number. 
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A Novel Teachers’- Meeting Plan 


Perhaps you may be interested in knowing some- 
thing of our teachers’-meetings. At present, each 
teacher is taking a turn at teaching. The lesson is 
taught by the teacher as though those present were 
members of that particular teacher's class. One of 
the best meetings was one in which the primary teacher 
taught, and some who were doubtful as to the help 
they would get from a primary lesson were given a 
surprise, and carried away several thoughts and points 
that they could use to advantage in their classes. 

By this method we are finding out what each teacher 
is teaching ; and then it is possible to get the younger 
teachers to teach a lesson when otherwise they would 
not do so. At the conclusion of the lesson there is 
time for discussion and kindly criticism, and the pas- 
tor takes two or three minutes to give the one thought 
that he would like every teacher to present to his 
class. ‘Thus it is possible for the school to receive 
one great lesson to be carried away every Sunday. 

From time to time various problems and questions 
are taken up for discussion, these problems often be- 
ing taken from the Notes on Open Letters in The 
Sunday School Times, and Marion Lawrance’s Ques- 
tion Box and Dr. Schauffler’s special articles furnish 
many interesting questions to be answered.—Avrthur 
Robb, Washington, D. C. 
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Two Workable Hints 


When the date of the anniversary comes around, 
plan to observe it with appropriate exercises. Have 
as many wax tapers. burning as the school is years 
old. Have some exercises to take in as many chil- 
dren as their years come to. Have every aged mem- 
ber present. Ask them to give reminiscences of the 
school. Decorate with plants and cut flowers. 

The Sunday-school of the Second Parish Church, 
Portland, Maine, —the one founded by that New Eng- 
land saint, Edward Payson, —made it a rule to commit 
to memory a short psalm each month. This is re- 
cited during the opening exercises.—Alice May 
Douglas, Bath, Maine. 


Why the Secretary’s Report was Changed 
A True Story 


R. N. B. BARHAM !? had been superintendent 

of the Sunday-school for a number of years. 

The school had grown from a mere handful to 

about a thousand, and Mr. Barham was proud of the 
record it was making. 

The secretary made the report in the regulation 
fashion. At first he simply read it. Later it was 
placed on the blackboard, and nearly every Sunday 
Mr. Barham would call attention to the large number 
present. When the secretary read the report, no ac- 
count at all was taken of the scholars who were absent. 
When the reports were placed on the blackboard, the 
number of absentees rarely attracted any attention. 

An evangelist was preaching a series of sermons in 
the church upon one occasion, and Sherman Upshaw 
was converted. It created a great stir in the congre- 
gation, and men and women were visibly moved by 
it. His mother had been one of the charter mem- 
bers of the church, and as a boy he had always been 
at the Sunday-school. During the past four or five 
years he had been going from bad to worse, until 
nearly everybody had lost hope of his ever being con- 
verted. His name stood for all that was bad. When 
he walked down the aisle and gave the preacher his 
hand, Mr. Barham met him as he started back to his 
seat, and, grasping his hand, said : 

‘*Sherman, I am so glad to see you do this. 
did you ever come to get so far off the track ?’’ 

‘*1 don’t know, Mr. Barham, why it was, unless it 
was because you folks did not think enough of me to 
follow me up.’’ And then he added : ‘‘ You remem- 
ber, Mr. Barham, that I used to go to this Sunday- 
school. When my mother died, I tried to live as I 
thought she would like me to live. I came to Sun- 
day-school every Sunday, and tried to live a decent 
sort of life. One Sunday I was out of town, and re- 
mained away one or two other Sundays. When I 
came back to the city, I started to Sunday-school the 
first Sunday. Just down yonder at the corner I met 
several wild fellows, and they told me of some lark 


How 


1 For obvious reasons the real names of the characters mentioned in 
this true narrative are not used. 


they had on foot, and just insisted that I go with 
them. I was not a Christian, and I just did not have 
the moral courage to resist them. The next Sunday the 
same thing took place. There was not a Sunday in 
three months that I would not gladly have gone back 
to the Sunday-school, with just a little help. But I 
could not break away alone, and no one came to my 
help. Many a day I did so wish that my teacher 
would come and say just a word or two,—just to ask 
me why I had not been back, or to say that she had 
missed me. But she did not come, and one day 
Charlie Harrison met me on the street, and told me 
that they had marked my name off the roll of the 
Sunday-school because I did not attend. Then I for- 
got the memory of my mother and the Sunday-school, 
and everything else that was good,—and you know 
what my record has been in this city. I know that 
Christ has forgiven my sins, but I do not see why 
that black record of the past five years should be 
against me ; and it need not have been if my Sunday- 
school teacher had thought enough of me to have fol- 
lowed me up.’’ 

At the next teachers’-meeting, Mr. Barham told 
what Sherman Upshaw had said to him in the aisle of 
the church, and laid before the teachers the matter of 
changing the form of the secretary's report. The 
next week there was placed in the hands of the teach- 
ers a little card like this : 
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A few Sundays later, the pastor preached on ‘‘ The 
Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the Lost Son,’’ and 
told the Sunday-school teachers that, if they thought 
as much of their Sunday-school scholars as the man 
in the parable thought of a lost sheep, or as the woman 
thought of the lost piece of money, they would go 
after the absent ones, rather than congratulate them- 
selves on the splendid attendance. 

If you should drop into Mr. Barham’s Sunday- 
school now, you would see on the blackboard the 
regular report ; but that is not the report that attracts 
attention. Listen, and you will hear something like 
this: ‘*Class No. 1, absent last Sunday, 5 ; visited 
by teacher, 5; back in Sunday-school to-day, 4; 
sick, 1.’° 

If a scholar is about to drift away, the teacher finds 
it out at just the right time to be of help. Since the 
Baraca Class has been organized in the school, the 
‘‘remodeled report’’ has been of remarkable help. 
There is more than one case on record where some 
young fellow has fallen by the wayside, and the whole 
class has had to come to the rescue. And right 
promptly and gladly have they responded to the de- 
mand, and fought some moral battles to help their 
fallen brother rise which would have done honor to 
the men who, in the face of flaming death, marched up 
San Juan hill —B. W. Spilman, D.D., Field Secre- 
tary of the Southern Baptist Sunday-school Board, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Financial Aid to Class Missionary Funds 


A suggestion for increasing the Sunday-school mis- 
sionary funds, as well as the attendance of the class, 
comes from Arthur Clifford of Elmira, New York, who 
used it in his Sunday-school last year with such good 
results that other superintendents will be glad to know 
ofit. While there is an offer of money in the plan, there 
is nothing objectionable in the way the conditional offer 
is made. The plan was explained in a small folder 
containing this matter: ‘‘Commencing March 1, 
1902, and ending September 15, 1902, a gift of $7 
will be made to the scholar or teacher, and by the 
scholar or teacher to be contributed to his or her clase 
missionary fund, who secures the attendance of the 
most new scholars between the above dates; $6 to 
the next, $5 to the next, and so on down to $1. Such 
new scholars must attend at least two Sundays in each 
month after joining. They must not be scholars from 


any other school in this city, must be ten years old or 
older. No class to participate in more than two gifts. 
In case of a tie the gift will be divided between them. 

‘‘ Also a gift of $7 to the class missionary fund of 
the class that contributes the largest missionary col- 
lection per scholar, and which shall be paid to the 
Sunday-schooi treasurer, between March 1 and Sep- 
tember 28, 1902 ; $6 to the next, $5 to the next, and 
so on down to $1. 

‘*These gifts amount to $56, which will be con- 
tributed by the pastor and the officers of the school, 
provided the whole school will contribute to the Sun- 
day-school Missionary Fund at least $200 (not includ- 
ing the $56 in gifts) between October 1, 1901, and 
October 1, 1902. 

‘« The decision on all of the above questions will be 
left to a committee of church-members who are not 
scholars.’’ 
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Bible- Mining 

Every one would know, in a gold and silver country 
like the part of Montana where the writer lives, just 
what ‘‘ Bible-mining’’ means. Mining is searching 
for certain specific ores; Bible-mining is searching 
the book for certain specific truths. This latter kind 
of mining is a regular part of the exercises of our 
Sunday-school. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that the mining is part of the home exercises of 
the school, the task being assigned in the school and 
accomplished at home. 

Every Sunday the pastor of the school asks one ques- 
tion, gives out a Bible-mining contract, sometimes the 
same for all, sometimes different ones adapted to 
the upper and the lower grades. This is done after 
the lesson study, not before, lest it detract from the 
attention due to that. But immediately before the 
superintendent calls for the pastor's new question, 
the superintendent will ask, ‘‘ How many have suc- 
ceeded in their search on last Sunday's question ?”’ 
A number of hands will go up, young and old ; per- 
haps they will all be asked to find the passage. Then 
one may be selected to state where it is, and another 
one to read it. In thecase in mind, the answer could 
be either Zechariah 6 : 12 or Isaiah 11:1. Probably 
some will find one, some the other. This gives op- 
portunity for a litthe—a very littlhe—talk on Christ as 
the branch. 

No prizes are offered ; the richness of the truth dis- 
covered is its own reward. No question is passed 
until it has been answered, the passage found. Avoid, 
as far as possible, questions that could be answered 
by the aid of a concordance alone. 

Is it worth while? Well, is it worth while to get a 
student searching the Book ? 

Here are some of the ‘‘ mining expeditions ’’ 
gested ; 

How do eagles teach their young to fly ? (Deut. 
32:11. 

What does the Bible say about a barber's principal 
tool ? (Ezek. 5 : 1.) 

Find the name of the man who wished to be neither 
rich nor poor (Prov. 30 : 8). 

Which psalm speaks of the glory of God's works 
and his word ? 

What does Christ say about a bank ? 

Where is a street called Baker's Street? (Jer. 
37 : 21.) 

Find the man who was fed by birds. 

Find the shortest verse in the Old Testament. 

What great name is not found in the Book of Esther ? 

Who slew a fierce animal in a pit on a snowy day ? 

Who escaped his enemies through a window ? 

What text would you quote to a man who is cruel 
to animals ? (Prov. 12 : Io.) 

Where is the story of an animal rebuking a man? 

Where in the Bible is zs kind of weather de- 
scribed (a wintry storm) ? (Psa. 147 : 16, 17.) 

Find two psalms which are almost exactly alike. 

Find the story of how several men risked their 
lives to get another a drink of water. 

What does the Bible say about fishing with a hook? 

Find the shortest chapter in the Bible. 

What does the Bible say about the relations of the 
rich and the poor? 

What kind of shoes should a Christian wear ? 

What is the reward of those who prevent or settle 
quarrels ? 

To what part of a tree is Christ compared in the 
prophecies ?— Henry F. Cope, Dillon, Montana. 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 








Just One Boy 


The boys in my Sunday-school class were all well- 
dressed, gentlemanly young fellows ; indeed, I think 
it would be a hard task to find a better looking or 
more interesting row of boys. It was with a feeling 
of dismay that we all looked critically at a new comer 
whom our superintendent asked if I would take in the 
class. The new boy was very shabbily dressed, —in 
marked contrast to the others. His face was scarlet 
with embarrassment, and he was so ill at ease that I 
felt sorry for him. Besides all this, when I asked 
him to read a verse in the Bible, he blushed and 
stammered, and scratched his head, and squirmed in 
his seat, until I was actually fearful that he was going 
into some sort of a fit. For atime he really made 
me nervous, and I was on the point, more than once, 
of asking to have him removed to another class. But 
I noticed that he never lost a word of the lesson, and 
he sat there with his eyes riveted upon me while I 
talked of Jesus and his love. It was finally with a 
thrill of gladness that I found that, by taking a per- 
sonal interest in this boy, I should be doing something 
for the Master. 

1 wish that some discouraged teacher could see this 
young man to-day. He would scarcely be recognized 
as the boy of four years ago. He called on me the 
other evening, and as he told of his plans and aspira- 
tions for the future I thanked God that I realized in 
time his purpose in sending this boy to my class. Of 
course, some other teacher might have done as well 
or better. But I like to think that the Lord sent the 
boy for me to influence and counsel and help. Best 
of all, he is an earnest Christian.—Serina Clarke, 
Orange, N. J. 
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Have You Organized Your Class ? 


Imbued with the present-day propensity to an 
extent that membership in Endeavor Society and 
mission band had not lessened, a Sunday-school 
class of girls clamored for a club. They had no dis- 
tinct end to serve. The incentive was a desire to 
organize. The teacher, while deploring the multi- 
plicity of organizations, regarded the movement as a 
possible means to ends that other methods had not 
reached. A constitution was arranged and officers were 
elected, members not so required being utilized on 
various committees, that there might be no inactive 
list. 

The constitution defines duties minutely, stress be- 
ing placed upon lesson preparation, class-room atten- 
tion and helpfulness. The method of building up a 
treasury, devised with regard to the widely differing 
financial ability of the members, makes the first obli- 
gation a regular contribution to the Sunday-school. 
No stated fee is demanded for club uses, but a box 
occupies an unobtrusive place in the class-room, into 
which members slip whatever they can whenever 
they can, the treasurer securing its contents at each 
Sunday session’s close. The money is used for class- 
room furnishings, local benevolence, and for missions. 

Monthly meetings are held at residences, teacher 
and scholars entertaining at their convenience. Busi- 
ness is first, and an effort is made to conduct it with 
precision and dispatch, deeming practice in doing 
things decently and in order not the least benefit to 
be gained by the meetings. Sewing is provided, — 
something for home charity or mission boxes ; but 
this work is not required, some bringing Saturday 
afternoon's home task with them, beguiling the 
tediousness of mending or furthering Christmas 
preparations. A musical and literary program pro- 
gresses informally, all except participants continuing 
at work, Papers are read supplementing the Sunday- 
school work, some of the subjects having been ‘« Re- 
bekah,"’ ‘‘A Character Study of Jacob and Esau,"’ 
‘* The Pyramids,’’ and ‘‘Joseph.'’ Wholesome, en- 
tertaining short stories are read aloud, and there is 
abundant opportunity for unconstrained visiting and 
healthful fun. Sometimes light refreshments are 
served, but these are omitted frequently by those best 
equipped to do it, that there may be no burdensome 
obligation felt by any. 

In the first year the organization showed justify- 
ing results. Teacher and scholars builded better 
than they knew. The free intercourse at the meet- 
ings has been the teacher's opportunity for character 
study, and to learn of individual needs and desires 
which the class-room and more formal occasions do 


not afford, so that counsel and instruction, more 
intelligently directed, find readier acceptance. The 
girls have learned that their teacher is friend and 
comrade. As the companion of their good times 
they confide in her more freely, and better heed her 
teachings. There is less selfishness in friendships. 
The barriers of sets are broken ; the entire member- 
ship is the set. There is a new spirit of class pride 
and loyalty, resulting in more punctual and regular 
attendance, in advanced standing in lessons, in re- 
doubled efforts to recruit numbers. 

A criticism of class organization is that it fosters 
independence and causes disloyalty to the school ; 
that class interests are not subordinated to the best 
good of the main organization. Such a result is quite 
possible ; but, if the teacher by word and example is 
loyal to the school, obeys its rules and regulations, 
and subordinates her own to them, there is no danger 
of a division of interests. Rather, good will accrue to 
the whole by the improvement of a part.—AHelen 
Huntingdon Bullard, Elmira, N. Y. 


“ 
Two Mistakes a Teacher Made 


A few Sundays ago I heard a very bright little girl 
give a very bright answer to a difficult question, and 
the teacher merely said ‘* Y-e-s'’ in an indifferent 
sort of way, and then proceeded to give the same an- 
swer in a different way as his own. Two bad mis- 
takes, I thought. First, not to have recognized the 
pupil's answer; and, second, to have answered it at 
all after a correct answer had been given. 

Nothing dampens a pupil's enthusiasm quicker 
than to ignore his answer. It is discouraging to even 
older people to feel that individually they do not 
amount to much, that they are merely a part of a 
class. A good teacher will recognize every answer 
given, and give it the proper amount of credit. The 
pupil should feel that what he has read and thought 
and has to say about the lesson will stand for some- 
thing in the class. He should understand that the 
teacher and the class will not only hear what he has 
to say, but consider it, and value it at what it is worth. 

Whenever a pupil speaks, the teacher should give 
him her eye as well as ear, and insist on the class 
doing likewise. He will then either feel ashamed 
of his neglect, if he has not so prepared his lesson 
as to be able to give an intelligent answer, or will 
feel pleased if he is able to give some information or 
a thought on the lesson which the teacher and class 
consider valuable. 

But whatever the answer, it should never be ignored 
or treated indifferently ; and if it is a correct one, no 
other, especially one from the teacher, should be 
substituted for it, but the class should understand 
that that question had been correctly answered by 
that pupil. A class is in a bad way indeed when 
the pupils feel, ‘«* Oh, well! it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whether the answer given to a question is right or 
wrong, the teacher will have the same answer all 
ready for it anyway.'’—William H. Hamby, Nettle- 
ton, Mo. 
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How to Know Your Scholars’ Parents 


One Sunday-school recently tried this plan: Writ- 
ten notes were sent to the parents of every scholar, 
inviting them to meet the teachers socially in the 
Sunday-school room on a certain evening of the next 
week, from seven to ten o'clock. By moving the 
seats, and bringing in rugs and small tables, a com- 
mittee of teachers succeeded in transforming the 
room, so that it presented a very homelike and at- 
tractive appearance. All the teachers acted as a 
reception committee, welcoming the guests as they 
arrived, and introducing them to the superintendent 
and others whom they had never met. In the course 
of the evening there were recitations, piano and vocal 
solos by members of the school, and an informal and 
pleasant address by the superintendent. Also coffee 
and cake were served by some of the younger teachers. 

Each teacher was particularly attentive to the par- 
ents of his own scholars, and many useful hints and 
suggestions concerning the peculiar characteristics of 
the various children were given and received. Ten 
o'clock came before any one had a chance to be tired 
or bored, and both teachers and parents voted it a 
very pleasant and profitable evening. The parents 
went home feeling that they were not the only ones 


interested in the welfare of their children, while the 
teachers felt a new inspiration in the thought that 
they now had the sympathy and fellowship of the 
parents. 

It is the plan to hold these meetings quarterly, 
since it is inevitable that some must be absent from 
any one meeting, while it would seem that, in the 
course of the year, every parent might be able to 
attend, The next invitation will probably include all 
members of the congregation who would like to join 
the school either as teachers or scholars, this invita- 
tion being read from the pulpit on the Sunday imme- 
diately preceding the reception. 

If there are other schools in which the teachers are 
wishing for a better acquaintance with the parents, we 
would suggest this simple plan, in the hope that they 
may find it as successful and profitable as this school 
has proved it.—R. C. AZ 


+ 
Little Lamps to Light the Teacher 


Illustrations are born, not made. 

There is an important difference between simple- 
ness and simplicity. 

Have a method, and let it be this : Know whither 


you are going, and go there. 


The point in teaching is to make a point. Leave 
glittering generalities to the orators. 

What shall it profit a teacher to gain a reputation 
and lose the child's soul ? 

There is more skill in earnestness than in half the 
methods. 

What to do with the hard questions is itself a hard 
question. But build them somehow into the wall. 

When the teacher can turn listlessness into listen- 
ingness, the major part of the art is mastered. 

There are some things that are to be done some- 
times, but there is one thing that is to be done always, 
—pray, pray, pray ! 

A rainy day is as hard on the spirits of the scholars 
as on the spirits of the teacher. 

Do the first thing well in opening the class.—£da- 
gar W. Work, D.D., Berkeley, Cal. 


% 
How One Teacher Holds Her Class 


She is not sensational, offers no premiums, uses no 
cunning devices, and yet there they are, Sunday after 
Sunday, twelve or fourteen pleasant maidens, ready 
to greet their teacher with a smile. She has had the 
class about five years, took them when they were 
mere girls, and now they are almost young ladies. If 
I may judge, she will hold the girls as long as she 
cares to teach. 

Miss Fannie is a quiet young woman, a graduate 
of our high school, and in society somewhat reserved 
and unassuming. 

How does she manage? 
hardly know. 
Wordsworth’ s 


Well, het me think. I 
It is not any one thing. Rather, 


** Little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.’’ 


For instance, when the girls were yet in the doll 
period, she would invite them to her home, and a 
whole afternoon would be spent in making dolls and 
in contriving doll-houses, closing with a good supper, 
including ice-cream and other dainties to tickle the 
childish palate. 

Miss Fannie never forgets her girls. They are in 
her mind, and she is always devising something they 
will enjoy. Sometimes she gives cards, sometimes 
she sends letters. Last summer she took a trip-east, 
and, while at Niagara, bought for each of her girls a 
pretty little picture of the falls. It is a souvenir the 
young ladies will prize as long as they live. 

Last Friday she invited them to a regular tea party. 
The hour was five, an elegant spread at six, and then 
games and a frolic tillten. I called at the house in 
the evening, and, in an adjoining room, with a friend, 
was a witness to their innocent delight. 

As the old saying is, to have friends you must show 
yourself friendly, and I suppose the mistake of the 
average teacher is in not showing sufficient attention 
to the boys and girls during the week. We think our 
duty ends with Sunday's lesson. Home, ours or 
theirs, is a large factor in the problem.—W. W. 
Davis, Sterling, Il. 
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A Centenary View of Jonathan 
Edwards—sy President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


URING the first half-century of its existence, 
Yale College gave to America the most remark- 
able series of graduates that any American 

university has ever reckoned among its alumni. Sam- 
uel Johnson, the first president of what is now Co- 
lumbia University ; Samuel Hopkins of Rhode Island, 
best known to the general reader through Mrs. Stowe's 
‘The Minister's Wooing,’’ but to theologians as the 
founder of the Hopkinsian school of Calvinists ; Jo- 
seph Bellamy, who in his own person constituted the 
chief instrument of training preachers and theologians ; 
and David Brainerd, the eminent missionary to the 
American Indians, and still more eminent saint, —were 
of this number. But the greatest of them was Jona- 
than Edwards, the teacher of Hopkins and Bellamy, 
and the intimate friend and biographer of Brainerd. 

In the judgment of dispassionate critics abroad, 
Edwards is the greatest mind that America has yet 
given to the world. This is Leslie Stephen's esti- 
mate, given from the standpoint of a modern agnos- 
tic. Itis equally the judgment expressed by Frederick 
Maurice, the Broad Church leader, in his ‘* History 
of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy.’’ ‘‘ The 
foundation of the literature of America,’’ he says, 
‘‘was laid in the treatise of Jonathan Edwards on 
‘The Freedom of the Will ;’ and even at the end of a 
century, during which that literature has been sustained 
by much vigorous native genius, and has been culti- 
vated from France and Germany, as well as from the 
old country, this still remains its most original, and 
in some respects its most important, product.’’ Frede- 
rick Robertson also confessed his obligations to Ed- 
wards; and a third Broad Churchman, Professor 
A. G. V. Allen of the Cambridge Divinity School, 
has written the most satisfactory and appreciative 
biography of the stern Calvinist. 

Edwards's life was marked by few external events, 
but some of those were of stirring importance. His 
birth at East Windsor, Connecticut, in 1703 ; his gradu- 
ation at Yale in 1720, his settlement as his grand- 
father's colleague in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
in 1727 ; the two revivals of 1735 and 1740; his.ex- 
pulsion from his pastorate in 1750 ; his labors as mis- 
sionary to the Indians at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
in 1751-58 ; his inauguration as president of Princeton 
College in 1758, and his death from small-pox a few 
weeks afterwards, —these events make up his story as 
the world saw it. His essential life was unseen of 
man, in the deep and earnest communings with God 
and his own soul, in his wrestlings with the problems 
of theology and philosophy, and in his labors in the 
preparation of those works which have commanded 
the admiration of thousands of hard thinkers, includ- 
ing many who differed with him by the width of the sky. 


How He Began His Studies 

His first intellectual work was in the field of natural 
history. He began the really scientific study of the 
spider, and his papers show with what ability he car- 
ried this forward. Then came the study of philoso- 
pby. John Locke was the accepted guide of New 
F.ngland, his works having formed part of the famous 
present of recent English books which the agent of 
the colony sent to Yale College at its inception. But 
it was not possible that a man of Edwards's originality 
should rest content with that shallow philosophy. He 
first carried Locke’s premises to their inevitable con- 
clusion in an Idealism substantially identical with that 
of Berkeley, and then plunged into. the study of still 
harder questions, against which Locke had expressly 
warned his students. He took up the very problems 
which had occupied Spinoza, reaching a conclusion 
not unlike that of the Jewish thinker ; namely, that 
virtue is ‘‘ the love of pure being.’’ 

But it was theology which most absorbed his ener- 
gies, and it came to him first as a series of practical 
questions in connection with his pastorate. From 
the time of the early settlement of New England 
there had been a steady chilling of religious interest, 
a growing laxity in doctrine, and a lowering of the 
terms of church-membership to meet the supposed 
needs of the time. His grandfather, Solomon Stod- 
dard, had taught that the sacrament was itself a con- 
verting ordinance, and had welcomed at the Lord’s 
table those who desired regeneration, even although 
they knew they had not experienced it. Others ad- 
vised all who had such desires to ‘‘ put themselves in 
the way of grace’’ by attendance on ordinances, while 
the sterner teachers plainly intimated that all this was 





useless, and that every man must wait God’s time, 
which would come for the elect. 


Taking the Kingdom of Heaven by Violence 


Edwards began preaching that men should take the 
kingdom of heaven by violence. To seek salvation 
with all a man’s energy was the first duty, and this 
seeking was to be carried forward in a strenuous wait- 
ing upon God in prayer and confession of sin in pri- 
vate and public. This preaching bore fruit in the 
revival of 1735, which preceded the Methodist move- 
ment in England that began in 1739. Butonthearrival 
of Whitefield, in 1740, Edwards accepted him as a 
brother and a coworker. Edwards preached through 
the adjacent towns with great power and success, his 
most famous appearance being at Enfield, Massa- 
chusetts, where he delivered his terrible sermon on 
‘Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God.’’ He 
read his sermons, with no attempt at gesture and very 
little modulation of voice. It was the tremendous im- 
pression produced by his devout personality which 
overcame these defects, and made his rigid and un- 
flinching logic terrible to sinners.. And it was through 
the Great Awakening of 1740 that American religion 
was saved from petrifaction, and entered upon a new 
and more aggressive era. 

The church in Northampton grew in numbers and 
spiritual strength through the two revivals, but no 
agreement had ever been reached as to the terms of 
church-membership ; and when Edwards, in 1758, 
refused to admit to the communion one whom he did 
not regard as having the marks of regeneration, a 
violent controversy ensued. By an ex parte council 
called by the church he was dismissed from the pas- 
torate, and accepted an appointment as missionary to 
the Indians. As the journey to Stockbridge in those 
days was difficult and laborious, his daughter Mary, 
then only sixteen, was married to Squire Dwight of 
Northampton before the Edwardses left, to avoid the 
journey and return. From that marriage come the 
notable Dwights of New England, beginning with 
the first President Dwight of Yale College. 


His Great Treatise ‘‘ On the Will” 

At Stockbridge he found time for study and writing. 
He is said to have worn through the floor in front of 
his chair. He composed there his great treatise «‘ On 
the Will,’’ which appeared in 1754. It is one of the 
chief books of philosophical literature, and resembles 
Spinoza’s ‘‘ Ethics ’’ in that he who accepts its pre- 
mises is carried irresistibly to its conclusions. His 
argument, as Coleridge peints out, is not properly 
Calvinistic, since Calvin contented himself with assert- 
ing the bondage of the will through sin. Edwards's 
determinism sets aside all freedom of the finite will 
as metaphysically impossible. For this reason the 
book has earned the admiration of many who are not 
even Christians. But apart from the merit or con- 
clusiveness of the argument, its method lies open to 
challenge, as implying the entire adequacy of logic 
to deal with spiritual facts. To attempt to state ade- 
quately the facts of the will in terms of the under- 
standing is like trying to state the facts of biology in 


. terms of mechanics.’ 


Even above the book on the will stands his great 
work on the Religious Affections, which probably did 
more to mold the practical Christianity of New Eng- 
land than any other book. In this he stands out as 
a disciple of Thomas Shepard and Thomas Hooker, 
the severe and strenuous Puritans of the early settle- 
ment. When Dr. John Duncan expressed the wish 
that he were ‘‘as good ‘as one of Shepard’s hypo- 
crites,'’ he indicated the fault of the school. They 
set up a standard so severe as to discourage many 
from attempting it. But Edwards lived what he 
preached. His life was spent on the high level of his 
books, and his seventy resolutions, adopted at various 
times in his life, are the parallel to his strictest de- 
mands upon men. ‘‘ To know great things as great, 
and small things as small, and to act on that knowl- 
edge,’’ was his avowed occupation. 

The human side of him comes out most gracefully 
in his devoted affection for his wife, who was not less 
remarkable in religious character than himself. They 
met in their youth, and seem at once to have inspired 
each other with a regard which ripened quickly into 
love, and the thirty-one years of their married life 
were years of mutual help in spiritual things. Mrs. 
Edwards was one of those favored spirits who live in 
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the very atmosphere of the gospel, and find access 
always to God. What her husband toiled to reach 
seemed to come easily to her. She had less of the 
Old Testament than he in her nature, and more of 
the New. 

His own greatness as a man, a thinker, and a 
Christian, has disentangled itself from theological 
controversy and sectarian dispute. He has outlived 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s unworthy carpings, and 
the detraction of disputants. America to-day recog- 
nizes his worth, and perhaps feels that we have some- 
thing to learn from his severity and his spiritual 
idealism, which always have drawn the strong and 
added to their strength. 

PHILADELPHIA, 





By Charles McIlvaine 


i” you will take a piece of stove-pipe twelve inches 
long and six or eight inches thick (eight is better), 
cut four notches two inches deep in one end, and the 
same number at the other, then place it upright on 
the ground, you will have the simplest form of stove that 
can be made, and the very best for picnics, gunning 
and fishing parties, and camping out, because, by 
having several made, so that they will easily slide into 
one another, several stoves can be carried as one, 
take up but little room, and are light. 

When meal time comes, make a fire in each stove, 
place a tin plate on top, put in it whatever you want 
to cook, cover it with another plate, and soon the 
meal is ready. By having a section of pipe without 
notches, and setting it on the heated plate, covering it 
with another full of sand, you have an oven in which 
you can roast or bake as well as in a hundred-dollar 
range. 

The air goes into the pipe at the bottom notches, 
the heat from the lighted wood makes the air above it 
lighter than the air below the fire ; the upper air rises, 
the lower air rushes through the notches to take its 
place, and makes what is called a draught. You will 
quickly notice how the air rises from a fire by putting 
your hand over it, or a small piece of paper. 

Part of the air that goes in at the bottom is used to 
make the wood burn. (This burning is called com- 
bustion.) What is not used passes through the fire, 
and in doing so mixes with steam from the heated 
wood, and with the gases and tiny particles of the 
partly burned wood which are thrown off by the heat ; 
these color the steamed air and the gases, and it goes 
on upward and off as the smoke we see. If it was 
not for these particles of unburned wood, we could 
not see the smoke. 

A stove of any make is nothing but a thing to put 
something in that will burn, and so made that it will 
give out all the heat possible from what is burned in 
a way that is for our comfort or for our use. All stoves 
have a place for the air to enter, a place for the air to 
pass through the wood or coal (fuel), and a place for 
the smoke to pass off to where it will not make the 
tears come to our eyes or sneezes to our noses. 

The stove is simply the biggest part of an air pipe 
with a fire in it. The straighter and longer the pipe 
is the stronger the draught will be, because the more 
heated air there is above the fire, confined to a pipe, 
the faster it will rise, and the faster the air below will 
rush in to take its place. 

If we shut the draught hole the fire will soon go out. 
It can get no air. When we start a fire in a stove we 
usually do it with something that will burn quickly 
and make a great heat to fire the heavier fuel. This 
quick fire makes a great heat and a good deal of smoke. 
The upper part of the stove, the pipe, the chimney, 
are cold. The first heat with smoke with it has to 
lift the heavy air above it. Until it does this, and can 
get away, it has to get out somewhere else. So the 
stove smokes. There are two ways of preventing 
this: The first is to burn a newspaper in the upper 
part of the stove. This starts the air up the pipe. 
The next is: Do not have the stove door open or the 
draught hole open too wide. The smoke will not then 
be made too fast to get away. Almost always, when 
stoves smoke during the making of a fire, it is because 
there is too much draught on. Gas comes from a 
stove for the same causes. 

Stoves often have dampers or valves in them to pull 
out, push in, or turn. These are usually to turn the 
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heat, and the smoke with it, so that they will not go 
straight up the stove-pipe, but in a round-about way 
through the stove, either to heat the oven or make the 
stove throw out more heat into the room. The heat 
from a good fire can be turned in this way, but if the 
fire is fresh the smoke from it will not go sucha 
crooked road ; it goes out into the room,— the stove 
smokes. 

If there is a pipe upon the stove, it, in time, gets 
full of soot. This soot is made of the particles that 
were in the smoke. As the smoke cools while passing 
through the pipe the steam in it condenses — changes 
back into water —and carries with it to the inside of 
the pipe the particles which stick there. These will, 
if left in long enough, fill up the pipe so much that 
smoke cannot pass through it. As it must get out 
somewhere, being pushed by the rush of air behind it 
and the swelling of the air inside the stove, it slips 
through the cracks of the stove and often out of the 
draught hole. This is one reason why the stove 
smokes. To prevent it you must keep the stove-pipe 
clear of soot. 

If you want to be satisfied that heat swells air, fill 
a bladder with cold air and hold it over the stove. 
The bladder will probably burst. If it does not, you 
can see that the bladder has grown much larger and 
tighter. While swelling, the air presses alike in all 
directions. This is the reason smoke is often pressed 
out the draught hole. The pressure from within the 
stove, if the pipe is stopped up, is very nearly the 
same on the door as it is on the lids. Sometimes the 
wind blows down the chimney and pipe, the stove 
smokes—the draught is upside down. 

If the stove-pipe goes into a chimney, which is a 
tube or pipe made of bricks or stone to make the stove- 
pipe longer and to carry off the smoke, the chimney 
may get filled with soot, or dirty. Again the stove 
will smoke. The chimney must be scraped or a brush 
run up and down it, or a big fire made at the bottom 
of it, big enough to set fire to the soot, and the chimney 
burned out. If the soot was not made from the un- 
burned particles that were in the smoke, it would not 
burn. 

A valve or damper in the stove-pipe, above the stove, 
is the very best thing from which to learn to manage 
right about a stove, Turning it across makes the stove- 
pipe smaller. By it the fire can be regulated, the 
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draught can be made full or nearly cut off. It keeps 
the heat from being wasted by going out the pipe. Be- 
fore you make a fire in the stove, be sure the damper is 
turned straight up, or the stove will smoke when you 
make the fire. When the fire is started well, turn the 
damper as much across as the stove will bear without 
smoking. 

Nothing pays better than understanding the way 
your stove is made, and why it is made the way it is. 
It saves temper, fuel and confort. A stove must be 
kept clean in every part of the inside. All neat persons 
will take care of the outside. ~ 


CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 


=e 
Chick-a-dee-dee 


By Juliet Older Carlton 


HE sky was all gray, and the earth was all brown, 
The frost-withered leaves came fluttering down, 

And fluttering down ’mong the grasses and weeds 
The chickadees came for their breakfast of seeds ; 
And out on the air so chilly and drear 
They sent a blithe song full of jolly good cheer, 
As they glided like shadows, here, there, to and fro, — 
“* Chick-a-dee-dee, it’s going to snow.” 


““O chick-a-dee-dees ! you are cute little chaps 

In your pearl-colored vests and your black velvet caps. 

But tell me, I pray, I am anxious to know 

How you know—don’t you know ?—that it’s going to 
snow ? 

Are you kin to the goose that lives up in the sky, 

That the old woman picks and the feathers lets fly ?"’ 

They twittered and chattered, “* Chick-chick-a-dee-dee, 

Chick-chick-a-dee-dee! just wait and you'll see.” 


‘You small fluffy prophets with beady-black eyes, 

How came you to be so remarkably wise ? 

Can you read all the signals the weather man sends,— 

Are you fellows and Old Probability friends ?" 

Then from the dark clouds bending low o’er the world 

With slow zigzag motion the fleecy flakes whirled, 

And the birds wheeled away through the fast-falling 

snow, 

Singing, ‘“‘ Chick-a-dee-dee-dee! I told you so.” 

Sprrit Lake, Iowa. 
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Echoes from a Story Worth Remembering 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


J UST when and where it was that I first heard the 
story Ido not remember ; but I do remember the 
story, and I know that it was in my heart and 
memory, influencing my thoughts and life purposes, 
in my earliest young-manhood. And it was a story 
well worth remembering. It was the story of the Rev. 
Thomas Charles of Bala and little Mary Jones and 
her Bible. 

Both lived in the later years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and in the early years of the nineteenth. Bibles 
were not as numerous, or as much valued, in Wales 
or out of it, then asnow. At the time that ‘‘ Charles 
of Bala’'’ was the chief instrument in introducing 
Sunday-schools into Wales, he found, in a large 
stretch of country there with which he was familiar, 
that not one person in twenty could read the Bible, 
while in entire neighborhoods only a single person 
had received instruction in reading of any kind. Yet 
largely through the agency which he introduced, and as 
aresult of his labors of love, the Bible came to be more 
generally studied and prized by both young and old 
in Wales than in perhaps any other portion of the 
world of like extent, and so it is to-day. That great 
fact was a stimulus and an inspiration to me and to 
many another. 

Mary Jones was one of the little girls in Wales who 
learned to read and to love the Bible through the 
agencies set in motion by ‘* Charles of Bala."' She 
had no Bible of her own, so she was accustomed to 
go quite a distance to read one in a neighbor's home 
where she could enjoy the privilege. But her heart 
longed to possess a Bible for herself, and she set her- 
self to secure it by honest toil. There were then no 
popular Bible societies in Wales or elsewhere, and it 
was quite a matter to obtain a Bible or to pay for one. 
For six years Mary Jones toiled and prayed and 
saved, and then ‘‘she started with a brave heart to 
walk twenty-five miles on her bare brown feet to buy 
the sacred book from Charles of Bala,"’ and twenty- 


five miles back again,—fifty miles in all. But when 
she made known her wish to the good pastor, he had 
to tell her that the only unsold copy of the Bible in 
his possession was already promised to another, and 
he could not let her have it. 

This almost broke the heart of the little girl, but it 
touched and fired the heart of the man of God. He 
roused up and saw to it at once that Mary Jones had 
a Bible ; and then he determined that in some way 
Bibles should be available to all others of her spirit 
and needs. So he went down to London, where he 
had an appointment to meet a number of prominent 
Christian workers, lovers of God and lovers of their 
fellows, and to them he told this touching story. 
Among those men then and there touched and influ- 
enced by the story of Mary Jones were William Wil- 
berforce, Zachary Macaulay, and Granville Sharp, 
and perhaps other world-movers. He was just then 
at the world’s center, and he had power to move the 
world from that center. An almost immediate result 
was the forming of an organization that ultimately 
became the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
parent or pattern of all the Bible societies of all coun- 
tries. That meeting of little Mary Jones and «‘ Charles 
of Bala’’ proved an epoch in the world's history, from 
which results have come that must be recognized as 
the more prominent events and factors in the recently 
closed great century. 

To that story, illustrative of the power and results 
in God's service of a child’s love of the Bible, and of 
the love of children by Bible-lovers, I owe much of 
the impulse and inspiration of my best life-work. It 
came to possess and inspire me in the years after I 
first heard it, and I wanted others to feel its power 
and influence. Accordingly, I repeated and applied 
it in my efforts to arouse and encourage my hearers, 
in country schoolhouses and in city auditoriums, and 
in churches large and small, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and from Minnesota to Florida, and all the 
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while it was more to me than to any to whom I told 
it. Its truth was, as it still is, a potent force in my 
life thought and action. 

Nearly half a century after my earlier memories of 
that story, I was, one Sunday morning, at a church 
service in English in the Kurhaus in Carlsbad, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. Alexander Duff Watson of 
Scotland, a grandson of the great Alexander Duff 
of India. Believers from the ends of the earth wor- 
shiped together there that day with one thought and 
purpose, as swayed by varying memories, but by a 
common hope. One whom I there saw for the first 
time was a sunny-faced, snowy-haired, saintly ap- 
pearing man of God. 

At the close of the service I was presented to this 
stranger, and found, to my surprise and delight, that 
he was the Rev. ‘‘ Thomas Charles’’ Edwards of Bala, 
a grandson of the great Thomas Charles of Bala, who 
had been so much to me and to so many others all 
the world over. He not only bore his revered grand- 
father's name, but he was in his sphere and parish, 
following in his steps, and in a sense continuing his 
work. It seemed to me, as I looked into his face, as 
if the dead had been brought to life, or as if the living 
had never died. It was a pleasure and a profit at 
that time to talk of the inspirer of so much of my 
life work with one of his admiring and honored de- 
scendants. The grandson was at this time a professor 
in the Presbyterian Theological College of Bala ; later 
he was principal of the University of Wales at 
Aberystwyth. He wrote valued New Testament com- 
mentaries and other religious works. My interest in 
him intensified and extended my interest in ‘‘Charles 
of Bala.’’ Every word from the good grandson was 
as an echo from the remembered story of the great 
and good grandfather. 

On my way home from Carlsbad, after that meet- 
ing, I stopped in London to see my valued friend, 
Dr. William Wright, editorial secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. As I spoke of my long- 
time interest in little Mary Jones and her Bible, and 
of the results flowing from it, and of the recent re- 
vival of that interest in Carlsbad, Dr. Wright opened 
a glass case in which that treasure was carefully pre- 
served, and permitted me to take the treasure in my 
hands. It was the identical Bible that ‘‘Charles of 
Bala’’ had given to little Mary Jones when she had 
walked the twenty-five miles over the rough road 
with her bare brown feet, and with her six years’ 
savings, in her hope of securing it. The name of the 
godly child was in the sacred book, as written by the 
man of God. And the name of both giver and re- 
ceiver, and of a multitude whom no one can number, 
are written in the Lamb's book of life as a result of 
the truth made known through the work that had its 
beginning in the seeking and securing of that precious 
volume. 

Were not these incidents in Carlsbad and London 
pleasant echoes of a remembered story that was worth 
remembering ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


oe 
A Boy and a Dog 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OLIDAYS are apt to be anything but holy days 
with Little Bill. They dawn in a splendor of 
high hopes and good resolutions, and set amidst 

melancholy wails and floods of penitential tears. Why 
is it that their anticipated joys are so often will-o’ -the- 
wisps and mirages? The solid ground of the work- 
a-day world seems strewn with snares and pitfalls the 
instant it is turned into a play-a-day world. 

For example, it was on the anniversary of the 
birthday of Washington, his great ideal, that the 
best-laid schemes of dogs and boys went all astray, 
and left them naught but griefs and pains for prom- 
ised joys. While roaming around the edges of the 
suburb in which they live, that spirit of evil that 
finds mischief for idle hands piloted them into the 
vicinity of an isolated and lonely barn that had been 
turned into a hen-coop. There was a loose board 
(there always is when one wants to go in, but never 
when one wants to get out), and, while Tom was pry- 
ing it open a little to investigate, Rover, the dog, 
dashed through. Fortunately—or unfortunately—it 
was one of ‘those holes that are large enough to admit 
a small object as well as a large one, and not like that 
aperture in Sir Isaac Newton's woodshed, that ad- 
mitted the cat, but, when the kittens came, led the 
impracticable astronomer to cut a smaller one for their 
accommodation ! 

Well, Rover had scarcely entered before a terrific 
explosion of noise occurred. The cackling of roosters 
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and hens was appalling, and Tom and Little Bill 
squeezed through the hole through which Rover had 
entered, to see what was going on. They found the 
air full of flying chickens and floating feathers. Rover 
was on the war-path. The dead and dying fowls lay 
scattered everywhere. 

In that penitential psalm which Little Bill recited 
that night, when he sat on the edge of his bed in his 
pink pajamas, he gave utterance to a sentiment not 
unworthy of Thomas Aquinas, or even of St. Augus- 
tine; for, after having confessed his sins, been pun- 
ished and pardoned, he fell into one of his philosophic 
moods, and declared solemnly : ‘‘I think it is a very 
wicked thing to lead a dog into temptation. I know 
I can’t stand it my own self !’’ 

The old, gray-haired father-confessor had a violent 
fit of coughing and nose-blowing before he answered 
solemnly : ‘‘ Right you are, Little Bill! If you and 
Tommy had not taken Rover with you, and then 
pried open the loose board on the barn, he would not 
have killed the chickens. I hope your appreciation 
of the dog’s position will lead you to be very careful 
how you'’— etc., until Little Bill yawned, laid his 
head down on the pillow, and fell asleep. 

As a matter of fact, nine-tenths of all cross dogs 
and ugly horses have been led into temptation by 
ignorant or vicious masters. Who doesn’t know 
that? And so it is with the children. 

‘*I can’t stand it my own self!'’ Poor Little Bill ! 
Neither can I. I have been tussling with the prob- 
lems of life for a good many years, and the deepest 
wisdom I have ever found in any philosophy, profane 
or sacred, lies i the prayer of Jesus Christ, my Lord, 
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«* Lead me not into temptation.’’ I occasionally es- 
cape when right in the face of the enemy ; but, ordi- 
narily, the moment that I or some one else ‘‘ pries up 
the board,’’ I am into the barn and lost. Once in, 
there's a fearful affinity between the smell of the 
chickens and the nose of the dog. Oh, yes! I be- 
lieve that there’s a way of escape provided with every 
temptation. There's Scripture for that. But the 
trouble is to get a man to take it. There’s a way 
(and a very wide one) for the moth to escape from the 
candle, but then there is that terribly fascinating glare 
of the light! There's a way for a man to step back 
from the precipice, but there is that terrible vertigo ! 

‘¢One learns more metaphysic from a single temp- 
tation than from all the philosophers,’’ said Lowell. 
It is the unexpected, imperceptible, immeasurable 
power of evil that one does not ‘‘ reckon on.’’ During 
the Chicago Fair, some of the scoundrels who came 
to the great show to victimize the visitors rigged up 
an electrical device to test the grip in a man’s hands, 
When the unsuspicious bumpkin stepped on to the 
platform and seized the handles, his betrayers turned 
on the current and paralyzed his muscles, so that he 
could not let go. It was easy enough to rob him 
then. 

It is the electrical current that I fear, the mysterious 
potency that bewilders the intellect, stupefies the con- 
science, weights the feet and ties the hands. ‘I 
can't stand temptation my own self, and I think its 
mean to lead even a_dog into it.’’ You've taught me 
many a lesson, Little Bill, but not one of them more 
vital and convincing than this. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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My Visit to Old Gloucester, the 


By Marion Lawrance 


EW cities have greater interest attached to them 
than Gloucester, England. Books have been 
written about it, and newspaper articles without 

number. 

It is not famous chiefly because of war, and yet 
great battles were fought there. 

It is not famous chiefly because of the intolerance 
of the early Romish Church, though Bishop Hooper 
was there burned to the stake, and the very stake is 
still in their museum, and the spot is marked by a 
magnificent monument. 

It is not famous chiefly because of its cathedral, 
and yet one of the most magnificent old cathedrals of 
England is located there. This cathedral was built 
about A.D. 1000, and while it has been added to 
many times since, partly to enlarge its dimensions 
and partly to repair the depredations of Cromwell, 
nevertheless the old Norman columns stand there 
intact, still supporting the vaulted roof, some of which 
is ornamented with gold, and is seventy feet high. 

It is not famous chiefly for its age, and yet it was 
founded about A. D. 50, while Paul was still on earth. 
Indeed, some very wise men still claim, and one of 
them told me that there was reason to believe, that 
Paul had once visited this city. Of course this state- 
ment cannot be established. 

What Aas made Gloucester famous ? 

The simple fact that in 1780 a man named Robert 
Raikes started the first Sunday-school in a dwelling- 
house in Gloucester. The little acorn planted then 
has grown and multiplied to a great forest of oaks, 
and now, instead of one school, we have 250,000 
schools ; instead of a handful of scholars we have 
twenty-five millions. 

Robert Raikes was a business man and a philan- 
thropist. In 1722 he founded the Gloucester Jour- 
nal, which is still published, and in which was 
written up an account of my visit to the city, and of 
our meeting held there. Raikes was also a publisher 
of books, and in the ‘‘ Robert Raikes Reference Li- 
brary’’ I saw one magnificent volume printed by 
him, entitled ‘‘The Science of British Heraldry,"’ 
which would have done credit to any bookmaker of 
the present day. It would be considered an orna- 
ment for any center table. “It was a large book, some 
three inches thick, gotten up most substantially and 
beautifully. 





Editor’s Note.—With Mr. Lawrancc's rmission, this 
article has been reprinted from The Melper, the bright 
monthly publication edited by the Rev. Ernest Bourncr Allen 
and Mr. Lawrance for the Washington Street Congrega- 
tional Church and Sunday-school of Toledo, Ohio. A later 
article from Mr. Lawrance will describe the famous Stock- 
port Sunday-school, the largest in England. 


Home of Robert Raikes 


As a Sunday-school man it had always been my 
hope to visit Gloucester. While attending the Cen- 
tennial Exercises of the Sunday School Union in 
London, Mr. George C. Gobey, president of the local 
Sunday-school Union of Gloucester, asked me if I 
would visit their city and give them an address on 
Monday, July 20, 1903. I was exceedingly glad of 
the opportunity, and at once accepted the invitation. 
I arrived in Gloucester at noon on the above date, was 
met by Mr. Gobey, who has large business interests, 
and he devoted the afternoon to me, showing me the 
various places of interest. First, of course, was to 
visit the building where the first school was started. 
It is situated in St. Catherine Street. This street is 
not over twenty feet wide from building to building, 
and is quite crooked. The house is a fair sample 
of the houses on the street, only that some of them 
are roofed with stone slabs instead of shingles. 
This building is in good repair, and is occupied as a 
dwelling. The room in which the school was started 
is immediately back of the front room. It is eleven 
feet long by eight feet wide, and the ceiling is but 
six feet three inches high. I placed my thumb upon 
my head and scratched the ceiling with my fingers. 
There are two small windows, each about three feet 
by one and one-half feet, running horizontally, a 
small fireplace at one side in which there was a fire. 
Over the fire was a pot in which the family meal was 
evidently being cooked. The top of the door enter- 
ing into the room came about to my nose, so that I 
had to stoop considerably to enter. The front door 
of the house is about the same height. The woman 
who showed us around knew absolutely nothing of 
the history of the place, and was surprised when we 
told her. She had just moved in. The only infor- 
mation she ventured to give us was that she had 
heard nobody ever lived there very long. We pre- 
sume it was because they had too many visitors. 

The school started in this place was for boys, and 
was for the purpose of getting thé boys off the streets 
and out of mischief on Sundays. The teachers were 
paid a shilling a day for their services. Raikes's idea 
of Sunday-schools was not what ours is to-day. He 
was a Church of England man, and had nine children 
of his own, but the thought of sending one of his own 
children to the Sunday-school never entered his head. 

We then visited another building, where some peo- 
ple think the school was first started, but in reality it 
was the place of starting the first school where girls 
attended, and that was some time after the starting of 
the school for boys. This latter building was on the 
corner of Park Street and St. Catherine Street ; and it 
is in front of this latter building that the picture was 
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taken, so often seen, where Robert Raikes is talking 
to a man about what could be done for the children, 
while many children are playing about the square, 
and some of them are fighting. 

The top of the cathedral tower can be seen be- 
tween the two buildings. This tower does not date 
back so far as the rest of the building, but is several 
hundred years old. The entire cathedral is a beautiful 
piece of architecture. Within the cathedral are 
buried many distinguished people, including King 
Edward II., at whose shrine thousands of pilgrims 
used to come annually to worship. The favorite 
stopping-place for these pilgrims in the city was 
called, and is still called, ‘* The New Inn.”’ 

Just behind the cathedral, in what is called the 
‘«Castle Yard,’’ is the house in which Raikes lived. 
Its large beams show through the plaster surface, and 
it is still in good repair. The business house of 
Robert Raikes is still standing and occupied as a 
store. I have kodak pictures of nearly all these 
places, which my friends may see at any time they 
wish. 

The two main streets of the city cross each other at 
right angles in the very center of the city, and each 
has a different name as it leaves the crossing. They 
are called North Gate Street, South Gate Street, East 
Gate Street, and West Gate Street. The word ‘‘gate”’ 
connected with a street is very common in England, 
and dates back to the days when the Romans were 
in possession, and the cities were walled, with gates 
here and there to enter. These walls were built as a 
defense against their enemies. 

Directly across the street from Robert Raikes’ s busi- 
ness house, stands what is known as the Bell Hotel, 
in which the great preacher George Whitfield was 
born. 

There is a Baptist Sunday-school of some four hun- 
dred members which occupies a building called 
‘*The Robert Raikes Memorial.'’ A _ very fine 
medallion of Raikes is built into the wall over the 
door. The superintendent of this school was my 
good host, Mr. Gobey. 

There is a movement on foot by the Sunday School 
Union of London to buy the original building where 
the first school was started, and put a brass plate upon 
the wall, preserving the building because of its his- 
toric interest. We hope it will be done. 

A magnificent bronze monument of Raikes was 
erected on the Victoria Embankment, by the Thames 
River in London in 1880, on the event of the Centen- 
nial Celebration of the establishing of Sunday-schools. 

It ought to be said in all probability a few Sunday- 
schools had existed before Robert Raikes’s time, but 
to him certainly belongs the credit of ‘‘ putting the 
Sunday-school on the market,’’ and we would not 
willingly dim the luster of his fame. 

Our Sunday-school meeting in Gloucester was held 
in a public building called ‘‘The Corn Exchange."’ 
Mr. F. F. Belsey from London, President of the 
Sunday School Union was present and made an ad- 
dress. The other address was made by the writer. 
The meeting was presided over by the mayor of the 
city, wearing his official insignia of office, which is a 
heavy gold chain worn about his neck, from which is 
suspended a large and magnificent coat-of-arms of the 
city. 

Gloucester is a city of fifty thousand inhabitants, 
and is situated about a hundred miles west from Lon- 
don at the mouth of the Severn River. This latter 
fact gave significance to the following lines, which 
refer to the Sunday-school : 


** Once by the Severn’s side 
A little fountain rose ; 
Now like the Severn’s seaward tide 
Around the whole world it flows.’’ 


‘et 


Dwell Deep 
By John Willis Baer 


‘ E DO not bear fruit upward, because we do 
not take root downward,”’ is a striking sen- 
tence which I found in my reading this 

week, and I pass it on to you. Does it not compel 

thought? If every other Christian spent only the 
time in prayer and Bible reading that you and I are 
accustomed to give daily to God and his Word, would 
there be much fruit garnered for the Master? When 
we are thoroughly rooted and grounded in God's 

Word, and filled with his Spirit, inspired by the 

presence of Jesus Christ in our soul, fruit will be 

brought forth to the honor and to the glory of the 

King of kings and Lord of lords. Dwell deep ! 

New York Ciry. 
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Psa. 51: 1-17. 


Lesson 3. October 18. David’s Confession 


(Study vs. I-19. Read 2 Sam., chaps. 11, 12.) Memory verses, 1-4. 








Golden Text: Create in me a clean heart, O God.—Psa. 51 : 10. 


COMMON VERSION 


x Have mercy upon me, O God, according 1 
to thy lovingkindness: according unto the 
multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my 
transgressions, 

2 Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 2 
and cleanse me from my sin. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


Have mercy upon me, O God, according to 
thy lovingkindness : 

According to the multitude of thy tender 
mercies blot out my transgressions. 

Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 

And cleanse me from my sin. 


all mine iniquities. 


COMMON VERSION 
9 Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out 


AMERICAN REVISION 


9 Hide thy face from my sins, 
And blot out all mine iniquities. 


10 Create in me a clean heart, O God; and 10 Create !in me a clean heart, O God ; 
renew a right spirit within me. 

11 Cast me not away from thy presence ; 
and take not thy Holy Spirit from me. 


And renew a ? right spirit within me. 
11 Cast me not away from thy presence ; 
And take not thy holy Spirit from me, 


. : 12 Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation ; 
3 For I acknowledge my transgressions: 3 For I know my transgressions ; 12 Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation ; And uphold me with a willing spirit. 
and my sin 7s ever before me. And my sin is ever before me. and uphold me with thy free Spirit. 13 Then will I teach transgressors thy ways ; 
4 Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 4 Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 13 Then will I teach transgressors thy ways ; And sinners shall 3 be converted unto thee. 
. . al i “al ‘ And done that which is evil in thy sight ; and sinners shall be converted unto thee. 14 Deliver me from bloodguiltiness, O God, 
znd done ¢his evil in thy sight: that thou phat evil y sig ° ur t 
ightest be justified when thou speakest, and hat thou mayest be justified when thou 14 Deliver me from bloodguiltiness, O God, thou God of my salvation ; 
— se . speakest, thou God of my salvation: and my tongue And my tongue shall sing aloud of thy 
be clear when thou judgest. = ’ And be clear when thou judgest. shall sing aloud of thy righteousness. righteousness. 
5 Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; andin ¢ Behold, I was brought forth in iniquity ; 15 O Lord, open thou my lips; and my 15 O Lord, open thou my lips ; 
sin did my mother conceive me. And in sin did my mother conceive me. mouth shall shew forth thy praise. And my mouth shall show forth thy praise. 
6 Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward 6 Behold, thou-desirest truth in the inward 16 For thou desirest not sacrifice; else 16 


parts : and in the hidden /av# thou shalt make 
me to know wisdom. 

7 Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean : wash me, and { shall be whiter than 7 
snow. 

8 Make me to hear joy and gladness ; ¢hat 


the bones which thou hast broken may rejoice. rejoice. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTECEDENT Events.—So far as the records 
show, David was spiritually and morally exem- 
plary as long as Samuel lived. After that we 

found him ready for violence, practising polygamy, 
subordinating humaneness and truth and patriotism 
to personal ends. However great in leadership, he 
degenerated ethically, until, in the affair of Uriah, 
he was guilty of adultery and murder, with great 
aggravations, and with a disgusting display of mean- 
ness. His conduct was no worse than that of other 
men of royal blood in his time, or, for that matter, 
in our time; but this excuse is of no avail, for we 
know that David was in possession of better ideals. 
The one thing that can be truly said in his favor is 
that, having reached the depths, he recoiled and 
repented. 

Time.—Before the completion of the wars of con- 
quest. Perhaps about B.C. 1043, or B.C. 992 by the 
prevalent Assyrian reckoning. 

PLace.—Presumably Jerusalem. 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—See the narrative in 2 Sam- 
uel, chapters 11 and 12. 


Verses 1, 2.--The theme.—Have mercy : More ex- 
actly, ‘‘ Be gracious unto me.” The singer bases his 

rayer for pardon on the graciousness, the loving- 
Dadases, and the compassion of Deity.—A/ol out: 
The English word might mean to daub it over, so 
that it would be invisible. The Hebrew word denotes 
to wipe out, leaving a clean surface.—C/eanse : The 
ceremonial word. 

Verses 3-5.—He expresses his consciousness of sin. 
—I know my transgressions: So, correctly, the 
American Revision. The singer's confession to God 
is in the form of an acknowledgment to himself.— 
Thee only: This is not intended asa denial that 
David sinned against Uriah and Bathsheba and Joab, 
and the king’s comrades in the army and the nation, 
and every lover of right; it rather calls attention to the 
truth that all sin against any one is sin against God, 
and that this is the worst feature of every sin.— 7hat 
thou mayest be justified : Something is understood 
before this clause. Instead of claiming that he has 
not sinned, or that his sin is not against God, he 
pleads guilty, in order that the way may be open for 
God to pronounce judgment.—/ was brought forth 
in iniguity : So the American Revision; better than 
‘‘was shapen.’’ He is conscious of inherited and in- 
grained elements of character that fail to conform to 
God's perfect standard. 

Verses 6-8.—He tells how God is dealing with him 
for his sins.—7ruth in the inward parts : Sincerity. 
God desires that a man be honest with himself.— 
Thou wilt make me to know: Better regard this as 
in the present,—‘ thou art making me to know,” and 
so with the verbs that follow. Through the rebuke 
of Nathan, and the mental struggles that followed, 
God was teaching David wisdom.— 7hou art purify- 
ing me with hyssop, that I may be clean: The cere- 
monial treatment for uncleanness (for example, Num. 
19 : 16-19; Lev. 14: 48-53) was sometimes annoying 
and humiliating. To this the singer compares the 
treatment for sin to which God is subjecting him.— 
Thou makest me to hear joy and gladness ; the 
bones thou hast crushed rejoice: The bones are the 


parts ; 
And in the hidden part thou wilt make me 
to know wisdom, 
Purify me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: 
Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 
8 Make me to hear joy and gladness, 
That the bones which thou hast broken may 


offering. 


wilt not despise. 


would I give i#: thou delightest not in burnt 


17 ‘The sacrifices of God ave a broken spirit: 17 
a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou 


10r, for me 2 Or, stedfast * Or, return 


For thou delightest not in sacrifice ; * else 
would I give it : 

Thou hast no pleasure in burnt-offering. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit : 

A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou 
wilt not despise. 


4 Or, that / should give it 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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inmost part of one. The singer has been humiliated 
in his inmost personality. But the painful, bone- 
crushing process is wholesome, and he rejoices in it. 

Verses 9-11.—His petition.—Hide thy face... . 
Blot out: He prays for pardon.—Create,... make 
new : He prays for change of character, such as can 
come only by divine origination.—Cast¢ me not away, 

. take not thy holy Spirit: He prays that the 
divine influences which he has abused may not be 
withdrawn. 

Verses 12-17.—Three pleas for the granting of his 
petition: First, that he will thus be enabled to exert 
a holy and converting influence ; second, that his 
mouth will thus be opened for singing God’s praises; 
third, that the acceptance of the contrite is a princi- 
ple of God’s government.—A willing spirit: So, 


eal 


correctly, the American Revision. Pardon and re- 
newal result in joy and willingness, and these give 
persuasive power.— Thou delightest not in sacrifice, 
so that I might give it: An antithetical negative, 
to be relatively understood. In the following verses 
we are told that God delights in suitable sacrifices. 

Verses 18, 19.—In the previous lessons we have 
learned that one of the fruits of David's repentance 
was his zeal for re-establishing, in Jerusalem, the 
ancient national worship by sacrifices. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


% 


A ag man shows the best that is in him by the 
humble confession of the worst. 


a ad 


David’s Cry for Pardon and Purity 


By Alexander 


HE denial that this psalm is David’s depends 
mainly on a theory of religious development in 
Israel, which is not soconclusively established as 

to be confidently used to settle dates of composition. 
If the psalm is David’s, we must regard it as subse- 
quent to Nathan’s assurance of pardon, and as the 
response of penitent faith to that assurance. In 
verses 1 tog the psalmist prays chiefly for pardon; 
in verses 10 to 12, chiefly for purity; in verses 13 to 
17 he vows grateful service. Verses 18 and I9 are a 
later, liturgical addition. 

In verses 1 and 2, we learn how the psalmist 
thought of sin. He speaks both of ‘‘ transgressions” 
andof ‘‘iniquity ’ or ‘‘sin.” The separate acts have 
acommon root. Sin is coiled round the heart, and is 
manifested in the life by sins. It and these are Ais. 
Emphatically he says, ‘‘my transgressions,” ‘‘ my 
iniquity,” ‘‘my sin.” Circumstances, temperament, 
bodily organization, had a share in ae him to 
sin, but they did not compel him. The deed is the 
doer’s, and he must face any gone | for it. The 
three words for sin employed here are very signifi- 
cant: ‘‘ transgression ” is literally ‘‘ rebellion; ” ** in- 
iquity,” that which is twisted or bent; ‘‘sin,” missing 
amark. The will rises in mutiny against a living 
person. The life is twisted, not running parallel 
with the line of duty which is ‘‘ right” or straight, 
while 7¢ is ‘‘ wrong " (wrung) or crooked, Sin misses 
the aim, both because it does not aim at what ought 
to be our supreme object, and because it never gets 
what it seeks, true satisfaction. 

As sin, so pardon is here regarded in three aspects. 
The sinful past is by forgiveness ‘‘ blotted out;” the 
handwriting, our own, that was against us, is can- 
celled. The defaced page is made clean again. 
‘*Wash me throughly” suggests a foul garment 
cleansed, not merely with water, but by beating, as 
one may see done still in southern lands. We know 
more than the psalmist did of making robes white in 
the blood of the Lamb. ‘* Cleanse me” is the tech- 
nical word for the priest’s declaration of ceremonial 
purity, and of making, as well as declaring, clean 
from leprosy. The psalmist thinks of his sin as 
capable of being taken away only by the priest. We 
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know who laid his hand on the leper, and said, ‘I 
will, be thou clean.” 

‘‘ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned.” Other 
relations of the sin are shut out from the penitent’s 
view by this most solemn one. The same act was a 
crime in regard to Bathsheba and Uriah, and a sin 
when considered in relation to God. 

The psalmist passes from penitent confession of his 
sin, to acknowledge his sinful nature, derived from 
sinful parents. ‘‘ Original sin” is theological termi- 
nology for the same facts which, scientifically, go 
under the name of heredity. The taint is transmit- 
ted. Only a superficial view of humanity, or a low 
conception of morality, can jauntily say that “ all 
children are born good.” The psalmist is not excus- 
ing or extenuating the sin, which he has just con- 
fessed to be his, by saying that the evil tendency is 
inherited. His desperate need, rather than his 
greater or less criminality, isin his mind. He can- 
not cleanse himself, for he has a tainted nature; 
none can cleanse him, for all are infected. So he is 
driven to God, against whom only he has sinned, as 
alone able to pardon and cleanse. The discovery of 
the greatness of his sin brings another discovery,— 
that of the stringent requirements of God's law. 
These two discoveries conjoined would drive to de- 
spair but for the hope that God will give what God 
desires (v. 7). And that dawning hope urges to re- 
newed prayers for pardon, which are more confident 
than the former, and dwell more on the blessed re- 
sults of their being answered. The suppliant dares 
to speak out the possibility of being clean, whiter 
than snow, and even of again possessing ‘‘ joy and 
gladness." 

Verses 10 to 12 are a prayer for purity. The first 
verse of it asks complete renewal of nature. He can- 
not be ‘‘clean”’ unless he is created over again. A 
‘*stedfast spirit” is needed in order to keep a 
cleansed heart clean. Verse 11 has negative peti- 
tions. It deprecates possible separation from God 
under two aspects: First, part me not from thee; sec- 
ond, part not thyself from me. Separation from God 
is the inevitable consequence of sin. The second 
clause of each of these verses has ‘‘ spirit” for its 
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leading word, and the middle one of the three asks 
for ‘‘ thy Holy Spirit."". The psalmist feels that God's 
Holy Spirit is still with him, though he has sinned, 
else penitence and prayer were impossible. Verse 
12 asks again for ‘‘ joy,” which will follow on the two 
former petitions being answered. A clean and sted- 
fast heart, in union with God and touched by God's 
Spirit, is a glad heart, and such a heart will be ‘ will- 
ing,” eager, to serve. The word rendered ‘ willing” 
comes to mean ‘‘ nobles.” God's servants are princes 
and lords of all besides, themselves included. 

The last part of the psalm exults in glad vows. It 
first promises to magnify God’s name (vs. 13-15). A 
man who has passed through such experiences can- 
not be silent. Hearts gladdened by God's mercies 
instinctively desire to speak of them. And no man 
who can say, ‘‘I will tell what he has done for my 
soul,” lacks the most persuasive of all arguments. 
The impulse and the capacity to preach salvation to 
others are given in the experience of sin and forgive- 
ness. A prayer for deliverance from ‘' blood-guilti- 
ness" (v. 14a) breaks but for a moment the stream 
of grateful vows, and indicates a wholesome recur- 
rence, even in the midst of his joyful consciousness 
of answered prayers for pardon, of the stinging memo- 
ries of his forgiven sin. David would often think of 
Uriah lying stark and bloody on the battle-field, and 
would think of him all the more because he knew 
himself forgiven by God. 

Verse 16 introduces the reason for the preceding 
vows. The psalmist will bring the ‘‘calves of his 
lips,” the sacrifice of a grateful heart vocal with 
praise, because he has learned that these, and not 
ritual offerings, are acceptable. ‘The depreciation of 
ritual sacrifices is not an absolute condemnation of 
them. The psalmist, like the prophets, is not waging 
war against ritual observances fer se, but against 
outward acts of ceremonial worship which had no 
corresponding inward reality. 

The never-to-be-forgotten last words of the psalm- 
ist, ‘‘ A heart broken and crushed, O God, thou wilt 
not despise,” derive still more pathos and beauty as 
being spoken after confession had been answered by 
the consciousness of pardon. ‘‘ The joy of thy sal- 
vation ’’ was beginning to rise in his heart, like some 
crystal spring in a black rock-basin, but he feels that 
contrite sense of his sin must mingle with these 
happy experiences. The more sure we are that God 
has put away the iniquity of our sin, the more should 
we remember it; for the remembrance will vivify 
gratitude, and bind us close to him, without whom 
there can be no stedfastness of spirit, nor any real 
purity of heart. The clean heart must continue con- 
trite, if it is not to cease to be clean. 

MANCHESTER, ENG. 
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Our hope is in the multitude of his mercies, and 
not in the measure of our miseries. 
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Sy glamor — 
riental Lesson-Light 
--.. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — 
6 ASH ME THOROUGHLY FROM Mine InNiQuity.” 

—The excavations in Heliopolis, Syria, in 

1902, laid bare a primitive rock altar, and 
close to it two stone lavers, the smaller one of which 
is larger than that in which Aaron washed (Exod. 
40 : 32; 2 Chron. 4:6). The object of these water- 
tanks is plainly religious or ceremonial cleansing. 
The Essenes and Pharisees of our Lord’s time prac- 
ticed much washing. Ananias told Saul, ‘‘ Wash 
away thy sins” (Acts 22: 16), The Muhammadan 
of to-day is instructed to wash himself five times in 
the course of twenty-four hours. The Oriental 
Christian priest, in performing the sacred rite of bap- 
tism, not only immerses the subject, but immerses 
him or her three times, for ‘‘the whole body needs 
purging.” 

‘* PURIFY ME WITH Hyssop.’’—Present-day ecclesi- 
astical officials carry, or have carried, before them a 

ail of holy water. They take a bunch of olive-twigs 
in the hand, and go round purifying the homes 
of their parishioners, twice a year,—in some places, 
twelve times a year. They dip the olive-twigs in the 
pail, and sprinkle house, furniture, and occupants. 

I am aware that maiden-hair, wall-rue, pearlwort, 
hair-moss, rosemary, lavender, mint, marjoram, 
thyme, savory, thrymba, and caper-plant have been 
supposed to be the hyssop of Scripture; but, as I 
stand at the base of a hill in Mt. Lebanon, and look 
up and see the rough, uncemented terrace-walls, 
suggesting huge flights of steps to the summit, and 
to the immense, tall pines growing within them, and 
small plants or shrubs growing out of them in the 
small and large crevices, I think I see the hyssop, 
and, if not the cedars, at least the pines (comp. 
1 Kings 4 : 33). 

There is a plant which grows out of walls in Jeru- 
salem, and which is pointed out to travelers as the 
hyssop. The plant now before me grows out of 
these walls, here and elsewhere, to a height of about 
two feet. The stem is thinner than a pencil, the 
leaves dull green, but both leaves and flowers are 
gathered by the natives, dried, ground, and mixed 
with salt and acid as an article of food. We used it 
this morning at breakfast. It has a pungent taste 
and thyme-like fragrance. 

‘THOU DELIGHTEST NOT IN SACRIFICE.""—The Orient 
throws light upon this text only by contrast. Among 
the innumerable gods there has not been one which 
delighted not in sacrifice, and Orientals of to-day re- 
gard sacrifice (whether of works or gifts) as potent. 
David's ethical conception, therefore, is foreign to 
Oriental religions. 

SuweEir, Mt, LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Sinning against Divine Love 
GAINST ¢hee, thee only, have I sinned (v. 4). 
A missionary among the Indians tells of a poor 
little Indian girl who attended the mission 
school. She saw a picture of the crucifixion, and 
wished to know what it meant. The teacher told her 
as simply as she could the old but ever-new story of 
the cross. As she went on with the story, tears 
streamed down the face of the little girl, who did not 
speak for a while. Then her first words were, ‘‘ Me 
never want to do bad any more."’ Her heart was so 
touched with the love of the Saviour who died for our 
sins that she resolved never to grieve him, but de- 
sired to please him perfectly. For the first time in 
her life she realized that her sin was against the lov- 
ing Saviour. All real conviction of sin must have for 
its essence a clear conception that we are wronging 
God, we are grieving the divine heart. 


The Effect of Confession 


(Verses 1-5.) Dr. Robertson of Venice has written 
a remarkable book entitled ‘‘The Roman Catholic 
Church in Italy,” in which he shows some of the 
dangerous effects brought about by the confessional ot 
man. He relates the story of a gentleman who was 
disturbed in his mind as to the influence the confes- 
sional was having on his wife, and he requested that 
she should give it up. The wife replied that she 
must go tothe confessional. ‘If I do not go,” said 
she, ‘‘I shall not be able to sin without remorse!" 
It is very different with God's confessional. Sin 
never appears so sinful as when we have gone to God 
in the spirit which David shows in this psalm. The 
best foundation for goodness is a clear conception of 
sin, a full and open confession to God, and a keen 
sense of his forgiveness. 


In Constant Touch with the Holy Spirit 

Take not thy holy Spirit from me (v.11). Uphold 
mewithawilling spirit(v. 12). An English preacher 
recently used this illustration, speaking of the equip- 
ment of electric cars. He remarked that there are 
two systems: one, the storage battery, in which 
power is laid up so that, when charged, the car is, for 
a time, an independent source of power ; the other, 
the trolley system; the car, powerless, inert; must 
be imbued with power. The car is linked on to the 
electric wire that comes from the machinery house, 
and then what a transformation! It is equipped for 
service. The principle of the trolley system is illus- 
trative of David's prayer. We must keep in constant 
touch with the Holy Spirit; nothing less than con- 
tinuouscontact ! Self-dependence means emptiness, 
barrenness; dependence on God means fulness and 
fruitfulness. 


Conditions of Fruitfulness 

Then Iwill teach transgressors thy ways ; and 
sinners shall be converted unto thee (v. 13). The 
Rev. Dr. Hudson Taylor, the missionary, tells us 
that when he was drawn to the empire of China, the 
word of God came to him in some such form as this, 
‘‘Iam going to bring many souls to myself ; and I 
am willing to use you, if you will go.” When we 
have a consciousness that our sins are forgiven, and 
are rejoicing, not only in our personal salvation, but 
with an unselfish joy in the salvation which is offered 
to men everywhere, we are in proper frame of mind 
to be the channel through which God may reach 
others with his message. ‘ 


Talking about God 


O Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth shall 
show forth thy praise (v. 15). The story is told of a 
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little boy, whose father had been absent from home 
all day, that he climbed upon his mother’s knees, and 
said, ‘‘ Mama, let’s talk about papa.” It was a beau- 
tiful exhibition of filial devotion. Next to the pleas- 
ure of talking to his father, and sunning himself in 
his father’s love, was the pleasure of talking about 
him. We who are children of the heavenly Father 
ought to show the same spirit. There is a beautiful 
Scripture in Malachi which says: ‘‘ Then they that 
feared Jehovah spake one with another; and Jehovah 
hearkened, and heard, and a book of remembrance 
was written before him, for them that feared Jeho- 
vah, and that thought upon his name. And they 
shall be mine, saith Jehovah of hosts, even mine own 
possession,” 


The Clean Heart Hating Evil 

Create in me aclean heart, O God (Golden Text). 
I was talking with a mother, not long since, who had 
recently nursed one of her children through a long, 
tedious case of typhoid fever, and I shall not soon 
forget the intensity of that mother’s feelings concern- 
ing the loathsome and painful disease. She seemed 
possessed with the horror of it, and told me of the 
extravagant precautions she was taking to ward off 
the least germ or microbe that menaced her home. 
So one that has known the horror of sin, and has re- 
ceived the divine cleansing, has a hatred of sin and 
impurity, and a holy ambition to ward off every germ 
of evil. 

New York City. 


We leave no sins in the past until we find par- 


don for them. 
<0 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OR J know my transgressions; and my sin is 
ever before me (v. 3). To know yourself is to 
know your strengths and your weaknesses 

both. Modesty is not ignorance ; it is absence of 
presumption. You will no more get the best results 
out of your human nature than an engineer will out 
of his engine without knowing your strong points. 
But you must also know your weak ones. It seems 
to require absolute genius for any man to recognize 
his deficiencies. To know our weaknesses and our 
sins without brooding over them and losing heart 
and hope, is sublime. Nothing is more fatal to a 
noble life than to stare vacantly and helplessly at its 
faults and vices. They terrify and benumb, like the 
head of a Gorgon. No mortal man can endure the 
permanent consciousness of a great sin without either 
penitence, moral ruin, or mental collapse. It is a 
fearful dilemma. I believe in teaching children 
to look their sins in the face. Harrow their con- 
sciences. Make them realize their guilt. If you 
smooth over their vices and extenuate their faults 
you ruinthem., There is hope for Little Bill if he 
looks pale in the face and black around the eyes until 
he confesses the lie he has told. If he cannot shake 
off the memory of it, if it pursues him like a shadow, 
if it is ever before him, night and day, thank God 
and take courage. He will come out all right. It is 
the boys who can kill birds and not dream about 
them nights that I despair of. It was the torment of 
an irrepressible vision of his guilt that drove David at 
last to penitence. 

Against thee, thee only, have I sinned (v. 4). 1 
do not myself know just what sin is against God 
alone. All that I know, besides being against God, 
are also against some other person or our own selves. 
But it is easy to understand how, in some impassioned 
moment of tlarified vision, all consciousness of any 
other wrong is swallowed up in that of wrong against 
God. Mark you, though, that it takes moral natures 
of the highest order to attain this knowledge. It is 
only the result of the most thorough spiritual educa- 
tion. What insight, imagination, illumination, are 
required to trace the effect of our sins to the heart of 
God! It is like being told that the waves from a 
pebble break on the farthest shore of ocean. Both 
waves and sins seem dissipated and lost before reach- 
ing their destination. And yet, as every telephone 
message passes through the central station, every 
evil deed and word and thought passes through the 
heartofGod. Every wire runsintohis bosom. Little 
Bill, you are listening to me incredulously. You do 
not see how your evil deeds can sadden the heart of 
God, Well, you did not see how they could sadden 
mine until you saw me break down and weep, the 
other day. Why should I care what you do? Why 
should a pang shoot through my heart? I do not 
know, but it does. And it is no more wonderful that 
this pain strikes through the heart of your other 
Father. 

Create in meaclean heart, O God; and renew a 
right spirit within me (v.10). It is to this passionate 
longing that the bitter experience of their own weak- 
ness and wickedness leads the wise. This was what 
Little Bill felt the other day, when, after stubbornly 
refusing for six long hours to do his task, he burst 
into tears, threw his arms around his mama's neck, 
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and cried: ‘‘ What is it in me that makes me bad? I 
wish it could be taken out.” ‘And it can,” she re- 
plied, looking down into his eyes like a madonna. 
‘*I don’t see how,” he said. ‘It has just been 
done,’”’ she answered with a smile. ‘‘ That’s so,” 
he said, sitting up on her lap, and looking full into 
her face with his big wondering eyes. ‘‘ But it will 
come back again,” he added slowly, and his back 
bent under the weight of that bitter consciousness. 
‘* Then it can be taken away again,” she answered, 
with her heavenly smile, saying, after a while, ‘‘ And 
if you keep fighting and praying and hoping, some 
time, Little Bill, a greater change will come. God 
will give you a clean heart and renew a right spirit 
within you, He will take away your stony heart, 
and give you a heart of flesh. It is all very, very 
wonderful. I used to be as obstinate as you.” 
‘‘You, mama,—you!” he exclaimed, taking the 
calm, sweet face in his little brown hands. ‘ Yes, I, 
Little Bill,” she said. ‘‘ You don’t think I could ever 
get to be like you?” he asked in an awed whisper. 
‘*Oh! so much better and kinder and wiser,” she re- 
plied. Little Bill shook his head incredulously, but 
he drew in a long breath, dropped down from her 
lap, and buckled to his task. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit (v. 17). 
There are broken spirits and broken spirits. Do not 
misunderstand God. It is not a soul emptied of all 
hope and purpose, willing to be trampled under foot 
by every trouble and thwarted by every obstacle of 
life, that God loves. Like your heart, and mine, the 
heart of the Infinite One thrills at indomitable cour- 
age, at a spirit that the combined misfortunes of all 
time cannot make quail. If God can despise any 
one, it is the man who surrenders, and grovels and 
whines before the adversities of life. But there is a 
second kind of broken spirit. The world despises it 
as much as the first. Nothing can make this stupid 
world see the difference. But nothing can blind 
God to it. There is no other moment in its whole 
existence when a human soul is so beautiful and so 
lovable as in the moment of contrition. There are 
hearts on earth that can harden themselves against 

nitence and contrition, but there are none in 

eaven. Dives in tears, the tears of penitence, 
would have found as warm a welcome among the 
angels as Lazarus appearing in the bosom of Abra- 
ham. The key to Paradise is atear. Butit is atear 
of penitence, not weakness, 

CincINNATI, O. 
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It is not until we see our sins reaching heaven 
that we see them reacting on men. 


oe 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Sinner's Path to Peace 
1. Conviction of Sin: 
My transgressions... mine iniguity.. 


I am a man of unclean lips (Isa. 6: 5). 
1 am a sinful man, O Lord (Luke 5: 8). 
Carnal, sold under sin (Rom. 7: 14). 


. my sin (1-3). 


2. Confession of Sin: 
Against thee, thee only, have I sinned (4). 
/ was brought forth in iniguity (5, 6). 
I acknowledged my sin ( Psa. 32: 5). 
Confess our sins. . . forgive us (1 John 1 : 9). 
3- Prayer for Purity : 
Purify me... Wash me... Hide thy face (7-12). 
Let us return unto Jehovah (Hos. 6: 1). 
Seek ye Jehovah . . . call ye upon him (Isa. 55 : 6, 7). 
I said not... Seek ye me in vain (Isa. 45 : 19). 
4- Vow of Service : 
Then will | teach transgressors (13). 


When... turned... establish thy brethren (Luke 22 : 32). 
Even as we have received mercy (2 Cor. 4: 1, 2). 
Go to thy house. . . and tell (Mark 5 : 18-20). 


5- Praise for Pardon : 

My tongue shall sing... thy praise (14, 15). 
Thy lovingkindness.. . lips shall praise ( Psa, 63 : 3). 
Offer up a sacrifice of praise (Heb. 13: 15). 
They sing a new song. . . didst purchase (Rev. 5:9, 10). 
6. Consecration to God: 

Not in sacrifice... a broken spirit (16, 17). 


Present yourselves unto God | Rom. 6: 13). 
Your bodies a living sacrifice (Rom. 12: 1). 
Christ. . . magnified in my body (Phil. 1 : 20, 21). 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for the title and the Golden Text. Go on 
and tell the school that David had yielded toa 
great temptation, and had sinned against God 

most grievously. Use discretion in this telling of 
the story. Now call attention to the fact that this 

salm is really a prayer. Put onthe board the words 
avid’s Prayer. What is it that he asks for in the 
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first verse? He asks for pardon. Put down the 
word Pardon. Yes, as he looks at his past, this is 
what he feels that he needs first of all. Put down 
the words For Past. But, as he looks at his own 
heart, he feels that it has been defiled. So in verse 
10 we find him praying for what? For Purity. Put 
that down. He needs something now that will 
cleanse him from his guilt. Put down the word 





DAVID’S PRAYER 


ARDON PAST 
URITY O_ PRESENT 
OWER FUTURE 











Present. Is that all that David feels that he needs ? 
No. As he looks at the future, he feels that he is in 
danger of sinning again. He knows his own weak- 
ness now as he never did before. So he must have 
something for the future that will keep him pure. 
This is power. Put down the words Power and 
Future. 

Do we need to offer any such prayer as this in 
these days? Most certainly. Who is there in this 
school who has not sinned? So we need pardon for 
our past misdeeds. Whois there here whose heart is 
as pure as it should be? So we need that cleansing 
for which David prays. And who is there who does 
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not need power to resist temptation in the days to 
come? So we need to offer the third petition of this 
psalm just as much as David did. Now wipe out the 
words ‘* David's Prayer,” and put in their place the 
words ‘‘My Prayer,” and you have the application 
of the lesson. Now have some one lead in earnest 
prayer, offering these three petitions. 
New York Ciry. 
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The truly penitent dread the power of sin more 
than its penalty. 
<20 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs '’’) 


** Depth of mercy ! can there be."’ Psalm 51 : I-10. 
"O thou, the contrite sinners’ (68 : 1-5. 106: 1-4.) 
ae —, if ; Psalm 34 : 11-18. 

The i of my life have been (47: 1-6. 70: 1-3.) 
“Lord, when we bend before thy Psalm 37:3- 

throne.”’ (50: 3-7. 70: 3-9.) 

‘I lay my sins on Jesus."’ Psalm 85 : 6-13. 
‘* Sinful, sighing to be blest."’ (116: 3-5. 172: 1-5.) 
** Father, hear thy children’s call.'" Psalm 32: 1-7. 
** Just as I am, without one plea."’ (44: 1-5. 66: 1-5.) 


b 4 


No pardon is complete without the privilege of 
His presence. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
ae teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which — workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


lu the following blackboard the sketches for the first four 
lessons of the quarter are shown. The teacher will have used 
the first two sketches, and will now add the third sketch, 
** Clean,"’ for this lesson. The remaining sketch will not be 
used until the following lesson. 
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[GOODNESS »» MERCY SHALL FOLLOW ME ] 























Quarter’s Plan: Pictures about David and his Family. 


Lesson Teaching: David’s Sin and Sorrow, and his 
Desire for a Clean Heart and Life. 


For Review Frame: A Clean Heart. 
INTRODUCTION, 


Margery’s mother expected company. The table 
was set with a clean cloth, pretty flowers, and the 
best dishes. Margery wanted to look. She saw a 
dish of preserves, and thought. she would taste, but, 
as she lifted a spoonful, she let it fall, and made such 
an ugly stain on the cloth! She tried to wipe it up, 
but made it worse, so she covered the place with a 
plate of crackers, and hoped nobody would see. Did 
that make it all right? No, indeed. Soon after the 
company sat down, somebody lifted the plate of 
crackers to pass them, and there was the ely spot. 
Her mother looked so surprised, and Margery felt 
that everybody looked right at her, and knew that 
she did it. She could hardly wait for a chance to 
tell her mother. Of course, her mother was sorry it 
happened, but she was glad her little daughter had 
told the truth. Margery asked if the tablecloth was 
spoiled, and her mother said she hoped a good wash- 
ing would make it all right. Margery was so glad 
when washday came, and that stain was washed 
away! 


How many have washday in your homes? What 








for? We all know how a good washing makes our 
clothes almost as fresh and sweet and clean as when 
they were new. When wT do wrong actions, 
they make ugly stains on their lives, which sta 
there until they tell the heavenly Father, and as 
him to wash them all away. 


LESSON. 


This happened to David, that splendid king whose 
life had been so pure and good that everybody loved 
and praised him. (Draw a heart, and write King 
inside, explaining what God saw there when he chose 
David as king.) David had done so many good 
things, and wanted to build the new house for God. 
He was growing rich, Whenever other kings came 
to fight him, God helped David to conquer them, 
and they gave him gold, silver, brass, and precious 
stones, which he saved to be used in God's house 
when his son should build it. He did not forget his 
promise to Jonathan, although Jonathan was dead. 
One day he asked, ‘‘Is there any left of the house of 
Saul, that I may show him bindness for Jonathan’s 
sake?” They told him of Jonathan's son, who had 
been lame in both feet since the day his father was 
killed, when he was only five years old. His nurse 
was running with him, and let him fall, which made 
him lame. He had grown to be a young man, so 
David sent for him to live in his house, and to eat at 
the king’s table, and he gave him his father’s land 
and servants. Wasn’t that kind? (In the heart 
change ‘‘G” to ‘‘D,” which makes Kind). 

Some time after this, David was walking one even- 
ing, and saw a very beautiful woman. He sent mes- 
sengers to bring her to his home, and took her for 
his wife. This was wrong, for she had a husband, 
who had gone to the war. The Tenth Command- 
ment says, ‘*Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
wife.” David wanted her so much that he com- 
mitted another dreadful sin. He sent word to the 
captain to put her husband in the fiercest part of the 
battle, where he would surely be killed; and he was. 
What an awful blot on David's life! (In the heart 
erase ‘‘K” and ‘‘D,” and prefix ‘‘S,” making Sin 
very plain). David was glad the man was dead, 
and thought his sin was all covered up, so that 
nobody would know it; but there it was (point- 
ing to the heart). He knew it, God knew it, and it 
was sure to be found out. God sent Nathan the 
= with a sad message for David. (Tell or read 

athan’s story of the pet lamb (2 Sam. 12), and his 
omy: ‘* The sword shall never depart from thy 

ouse.” David said, ‘‘I have sinned.’’ How plain 
it was! Afterwards he wrote a beautiful psalm, or 
prayer, to God, asking to be forgiven and to be made 
clean. (Read aloud the portions about cleansing, 
washing, etc.) David prayed, ‘‘Have mercy upon 
me, O God. My sin is ever before me. Blot out my 
transgressions. -Wash me thoroughly. Cleanse me 
from my sin. Wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow. Create in me a clean heart, O God.” 

Could God make his heart clean? Just as surely 
as the stain was washed from the tablecloth, God 
could take away the sin. That is why we pray, 
‘* Forgive us our debts ” (sins), etc. 

Note.—While talking, trace firmly, with damp 
chalk, the outline of the heart. With the flat side of 
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the crayon print Clean so that it covers | 


Sin. At first it will be dim, but as it 
dries it becomes very plain and clear. 
When dry, erase lightly any remaining 
traces of Sim. Soak the chalk in milk 
or water for an hour, then wrap in paper, 
to keep it damp until needed. Practice | 
the blackboard changes privately before 
attempting them before yourclass, The 
last effect will be David's clean heart, | 
which we will place in our frame. 


‘*T learned it in the Bible, 

This tender little prayer, 

And when the flakes are falling, 
So beautiful and fair, 

I say to my dear Saviour 
This little prayer I know: 

*Now wash me, and I shall be 
Whiter than snow.’ ’’— Chorus. 


(Somebody repeat the first part, and 
all sing the chorus.) 
Peoria, ILL. 
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One's weakness should be one's warn- 
ing. 


The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE title of Psalm 51 in the Hebrew 
Bible, which is translated in our 
English Bible, is no more a part of 

the psalm than is the title given to this 
lesson by the International Committee. 
It is not necessary for your purpose to 
raise the question whether or not this 
psalm was written by David. 
no doubt, express his feeling after his 
double crime of adultery with Bathsheba 
and murder of her husband (2 Sam. 12: 
13, 21-23). It is important that this 
event in David's life should be studied 
because it is a pivotal point in his his- 


tory. Therefore the facts should be 
stated, and your pupils should read 
2 Samuel 11 : 1-26. In studying the 


psalms these facts should be kept in 
mind. The title, however, given to the 
psalm in the American Revision, is ap- 
propriate,—‘‘ A contrite sinner’s prayer 
for pardon.” For it is a confession, not 
of only one sin, but of sinfulness, and a 
prayer for the renewal of one’s whole 
nature. It belongs, not exclusively to 
a great criminal who is repentant as 
David was, but to such persons as your 
pupils are. It is to be considered, not 
only as a part of his history, but as the 


expression of the experience of every | 


one who has a consciousness of the holi- 
ness of God his Father, a sense of hisown 


unworthiness, an earnest desire to have | 
fellowship with God, and a conviction | 


that he must be cleansed from sin in 
order to have such fellowship. You may 
reasonably assume that your pupils 
know this experience in some degree. 
Do not treat this psalm, then, as a theo- 
logical treatise, nor as an analysis of the 
character of the king of Israel. 
treat it as a passionate prayer of one 
who wants to be what he knows he 
ought to be as achild of God. It does 
not belong exclusively to the time when 
a sinner is converted, nor to any par- 
ticular period of the renewed life. Show 


to each one of your pupils that this psalm | 


declares : 


1. What he Knows of God (ys. 1, 2). | 


| betrayed the holy cause I had most at 


| the heart of the eternal Love. 


It does, | 


But | 
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himself (Prov. 8 : 36). He begins to be 
blessed only when he begins to be most 
miserable,—when he begins to hate his 
sin. Said a man who had awakened 
to the consequences of his crime: ‘‘I 
had cheated and ruined a friend who 
trusted me, and in so doing had foully 


heart, — had hindered the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom, and stabbed afresh 
Ah! no 
one can imagine that depth of anguish 
save he who has felt it.”’ 

3. What he Knows of Duty (vs. 6-10). 
He knows the things that please God,— 


‘*truth in the inward parts,” ‘‘ a clean | 


heart,” ‘‘a right spirit.” For one to 
| know what he ought to be, and to know 
| that he has hopelessly separated him- 
self from it,—this is the deepest misery, 
for the loss of inward truthfulness is the 
| loss of one’s self (Mark 8 : 36, 37. But 
| show that no one who prays this psalm 
is hopeless. Tell your pupil 

4. What he Knows he Can Be (ys. 11, 
12). He knows that the presence of 
God is still with him, a mercy too great 
to be overcome by the greatest sin, when 
it is repented of, He knows that the 
Holy Spirit of God is not yet taken from 
him. 
| can be at home with God. 
| 5. What he Knows he Ought to Do, 
j}and is Willing to Do (vs. 12-17). He 


No one despaits who knows he | 





| prays, ‘‘Sustain me with a willing 
| spirit.” Forgiveness assured by the 
knowledge of God's love and mercy 


must express itself, and it can find no 
expression so satisfactory as free service 


in uplifting men, which makes life a won- 
' 


der and a joy. 

| Relief from the burden of guilt, a con- 
trite heart offered tothe redeeming God, 
the high privilege exercised of bringing 

| other souls to realize the saving love of 

God,—these things make life glorious, 

fill one’s heart with joy, his mouth with 





praise, and his life with the beauty of | 


heaven. 
Suggestive Questions 


| 
| 1%. David's Great Sins. 
| wrong when “he took the wife of Uriah 
as his own? How did he make the 
wrong greater by attempting to conceal 
it? (2 Sam. 11 : 14-25.) Name the per- 
| sons wronged and injured by every sin. 
2. David's Repentance. How was 
David led to conviction of his sins ? 
(2 Sam. 12: 1-9.) What sentence was 
pronounced against him? (2 Sam. 12: 
10-12.) What confession did he make ? 
(v. 13.) What assurance of forgiveness 
did he receive ? How did he bear his 
punishment ? (vs. 15-23.) How can we 
make sins repented of a means of better 
knowing and serving God ? 
Boston. 


% 


Power with men depends on peace 
with God. 


% 


Call your opinions your creed, and 
you will change it every week. 


| the revelation of God, and you 
| keep it to the end.—PAz//ips Brooks, 


| | If your lamp- 


He knows God as a being of loving- 


kindness and tender mercies. 


If y b < k 
think of God as watching us to enna a chimneys I Ca 9 


in sin and to denounce us, our thought 


is more likely to stir our wrath than our 
Paul hated Jesus, and per- 


penitence. 
secuted his disciples. But 
risen Lord met him with 


when the 


no threat of | 
vengeance, but with a winning sum- 
mons to serve one he was so deeply 


wronging, he surrendered himself at 


once to the new Master. 


mans 2: 4. 


who knew enough of God's 


18 : 13, 14). 


2. What he Knows of Sin (vs, 3-5). He 
sin, not to be 
charged upon circumstances, or on other 

on God who created him 
He is always conscious of | 
4), as 


knows it as his own 
tempters, or 
temptable. 

it (v. 3) as sin against God (vy. 


His sharpest 
indictment against the sinner was Ro- 
Jesus said that the man 
tender 
mercy to ask for it, received it (Luke 


loud ! 
He knows. 


Better read my Index; I send it free. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


against those whom he loves, and against 


Make 
your creed simply and broadly out of 
may | 


say MACBETH to 
your grocer— 


Whom did he | 





; You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
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Sin appears but superficial until seen 
in the light of the sanctuary. 


% 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
David’s Sin 
I. THe GENERAL 


II, 12; Psa. 51). 


[For each member ef the Bible class.] 





clay. 


| very scrupulous, his almost absolute 
cess as a leader, were more than he 


| could sustain. He forgot for a time his 


sentative of the people, and became the 
self-centered follower of pleasure. He 


came the despot and tyrant. 


people that such a use of royal power as 
David exhibited in the case of Bath- 
sheba and Uriah was felt to be an out- 
rage, as mean as it was wicked. The 
king unwittingly was their spokesman 
when he pronounced swift condemna- 











tion upon the offender whom Nathan so 
cleverly described. The men of Israel 
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Complexion 


can be made soft, smooth, and free 
from i? ¥ by the daily use of 
charcoal. absorbs all gases, and 


stops fermentation. This causes a 


tapid clearing of the complexion. 
MURRAY’S 
GHARCOAL TABLETS 


are com posed of pure Charcoal, 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
A.J. Ditman, 33 Astor House, N. Y. 





were still freemen who valued their 
personal rights and resented any inva- 
sion of them 

The religious advance ef the age is 


himself authorized to lay bare to the 
king his guilt, and by the instant reali- 
zation by David of the true character of 
his action. So easy it would have been 
to treat the matter as venial in a king! 
Although the Fifty-first Psalm, as it 
now stands, 
seem to belong to a day later than Da- 
vid's, the general thought of the psalm 
expresses the point of view which he 
might well have taken. Guided by his 
genuine religious instinct, he sees that, 
great as has been his sin against one 
man and woman, that is only a part of 
it. He had sinned also against God, 















For everybody 
that writes, 


Special 
for special pur- 


from begin- poses. Good 
ning school pencils for 
to ending > ev te day 


~; 
pencils 


against the nation, and against his true 
self, 

By his repentance David did an un- 
heard-of deed. In his days kings took 
their pleasure as they willed. David 
acknowledged that the law of God was 
| Supreme over the arbitrary will of the 
| sovereign. He made all the practical 
reparation that he could, and humbled 
| himself before God with real repentance. 





| Il. Rererence LIrERATURE. 
Note by the Editor.~ Professor Sanders has 
prepared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on 
| these Old Testament studies, and containing also 
— suggestions on the conduct of a Senior 
sible Class. While only the Bible and The Sunday 
| School Times are necessary to follow these Senior 
| Bible Class outlines, the advantage of a judic ious 


Wy | reading in a few carefully selected books bearing on 








the passages under study can hardly be ovestimated. 
The leaflet will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the 
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Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

All the histories make a careful study 
of this episode in David's life: Kent, 
‘United Kingdom ” (§§ 125, 126); Wade, 


|‘*Old Testament History” (262, 272); 
{ Cornill, ‘‘ History of Israel” (78); Stan- 
|ley, ‘‘Jewish Church” (Lecture 24); 
Hastings Bible Dictionary (I, 569). 


Matheson, in ‘‘ Representative Men of 
the Bible,” on ‘‘ David the Many-sided,”’ 
gives an interesting explanation of the 





licentious tendency in David. Mau- 
| rice, ‘‘ Prophets and Kings ” (62-70), is 
| excellent. 


III. QuEsTIONS FoR Stupy AND Discus- 
SION, 
To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 








ful consideration, te members of the class. | 
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please | 


1. The Campaign against Ammon. 
(1.) Why was it so extended and bitterly 
fought? (2.) How did David happen to | 
| be at Jerusalem ? 

2. His Great Sin. (3.) What facts 
|may be mentioned which help to ex: | 
plain his fall? (4.) What facts, bem! 
ever, aggravate its dastardly character ? 

3. His Awakening. (5.) How did 
Nathan awaken his slumbering con- 
| science? (6.) How was it possible for 


( Continued on next page) 


David was no prodigy, but of human | 
His experiences of close and rude | 
| comradeship with men who could not be | 


For the Senior Bible Class” 


| 


PREPARATION (2 Sam. | 


power over them, his distinguished suc- | 
| function of service to God as the repre- | 
overlooked the fact that he was the | 


father and shepherd of Israel, and be- | 


It speaks volumes for the Hebrew | 


also shown by the fact that Nathan felt | 


contains allusions which | 
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Publishers Sunday School Times: 


For attached $1 please send me copies of 

your next Home Department edition, which I 

will mark and send to our workers throughout 

the state of Colorado, accompanied with a cir- 
cular-letter. Yours, 

Wm. G. Chamberlin, Jr. 












The dollar, by the way, was at once re- 
turned. When you send for specimen copies of 
The Sunday School Times, the only expense you 
need to bear is the cost of a postal card. And 
if you are a Home Department worker, or con- 
nected with a school having a Home Depart- 
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each member of the Department with a copy. 
We will send the papers in a package, or separ- 
ately addressed, just as you please. Ask quickly! 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
one to speak so plainly to a Hebrew 
king ? 

4. His Repentance. (7.) What indi- 
cates that David's repentance was genu- 
ine? (8.) Did he make reparation, as 
far as that was possible ? 

5. The Psalm. (g9.) What would a 
penitent mean by saying, ‘‘ Against 
thee only have I sinned’’? (10,) What 
does the psalm declare to be the only 
cure for sin? 


Some LEADING THOUGHTS. | 
| 


[For general discussion under the direction of the | 
leader. | 


Sin is never venial, for even in trifling 


| matters it is a refusal to obey God. | 


Repentance must be thorough- ed 
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Bible Dictionary with numer- 
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New Combined Concordance 
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tion, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
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Bible: What Moses Teaches Us. 
Exod. 34 : 28-35; Matt. 17: 
3, 4; Heb. 3: 1-5. 

Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MoON.—To rise above humble birth ( Exod. 
2: I-10). 

TUES.—To give up our own way (Exod. 
2: 11-14). 

WED.—In the school of humility (Exod. 
2: 15-25). 

THURS.—In the school of reverence (Exod. 
3: 1-6). 

FrRi.—In the school of opposition (Exod. 
5 : I-11.) 

SAT.—In the school of rebellion (Exod. 
32 : 7-14). 
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yer not being discouraged by a humble 
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About complete submission to God's will. 
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MAN'S character is revealed by his 

choices. One man would rather 

go to a minstrel show than to a 
symphony concert; another would pre- 
fer a game of cards to a chance to help 
a friend. A young girl would be more 
distressed at losing a ticket to the mati- 
nee than if she lost her Bible. These 
choices are all revelations of character. 
We are expressing our real selves in 
such ways as these, for good or bad, 
every day. It was by his choice that | 
Moses revealed his character. He re- | 
fused, when he was grown up, to be | 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
choosing rather affliction with the people 
of God than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season, esteeming the reproach 
of Christ greater riches than the trea- | 
sures in Egypt; for he had respect unto 
the recompense of the reward (Heb. 11 : 
24, 25, 26). Would we have made that 
choice? Are we making it now ? 


A man bears the trace of his com- 
panionships. This boy betrays by his 
language the associates he keeps. And 
this girl's manner and bearing toward 
older people indicate more clearly than 
any words could who her friends are, 
and what their spirit of life. And it is 
so with good influences. Many of us 
bear with us, indelibly stamped upon 
our faces, our vocabularies, our habits, 
the mark of some friend's contact. And | 
when Moses came down from the moun- | 
tain, where he had talked with God, his 
face shone. Men knew where he had 
been by the light upon his face. Men | 
knew also the companionship of the 
apostles. They saw, when they looked 
upon them, that they had been with | 
Jesus. 





“ 

It is good to bear the impress of His 
presence on our face. The shining face | 
is a good witness to the joy of the happy | 
God. I knew a man once whose nick- 
name was ‘‘ Mr, Angry Face.” And he 
was a good man, too; but he forgot to 
wear the light of Christ's peace in his 
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30c. postpaid 
The Biglow & Main Co., New" York and Chicago 








Brown’s Famous Pictures 


Keproductions of famous 
paintings by old and 
modern masters. 
2,000 subjects in 
Black and White 
or Sepia. 

Size, 54 x8 
ONE CENT 
EACH 
120 for $1.00 
Large Platino- 
prints and Car- 
bonprints, 3 cts. 

eacn, 
Our new 48-page 
Y catalogue. with 
1,000 illustrations 
Y and two sample pic- 
tures for two -cent 
stamp. Geo. P. Brown 
& Co., Beverly, Mass. 








































































STALL'S BOOKS 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 
has the unqualified endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon 
F. B. Meyer 
heo. L. *Cayler 
Dr. Francis E. Clark 
wtehep Vincent 
Ag® 4 Comstock 


Frances E. Willard 
- Somerset 
Eminent physicians, and 
hundreds of others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Wuat a YounG Boy OuGut To Know. 
Wuat A YounG Man OucGurt To Know. 
Wuat a YounG HussBanp OuGut To Know. 
Wuat A Man oF 45 OvuGutT To Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D.,and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
Wuat a Younc Girt Oucut To Know. 
Wuat a YounG Woman OvuGut To Know. 
Wuat a YounGc Wire OvcGnut To Know. 
Wuat A Woman oF 45 OuGHT To Know. 
$1 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Canvassers Wanted 
4 NEW BOOKS.—“ Faces Toward the Light,’ 
devotional (Stall). A splendid book for opiticeal 
quickening, $1, net. “‘ Manhood’s Morning” 
(Conwell). A book of high ideals for young men. 
A golden gift book, $1, net. “ Maternity”’ (Drake), 
goc., met. “ Pastor’ s Pocket Record” (Stall), 
50c., net. 


Vir Publishing Co. jj; 





DR, STALL 


Real Estate Trust 
.» Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MAYOR &% 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low : 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
thatcity. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 
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eyes. And the influence of Jesus upon | 
those who had been with him, even as | 
the influence of God on Moses, went | 
deeper than the shining of the faces. | 
It penetrated the life. This man Moses | 
was fidelity through and through. 


% 

















Why are many people nervous 
and restless in their sleep ? 
They had Cae for Dimer or Supper- 
Try MuulitS COCOA 
AND NOTE THE DIFFERENCE < 





“IF YOU WANT 
QUALITY.” 












( What You } 


ing. Worthless cereals 


are fully exposed in U.S. Gov't. analysis, sent & 
free for postalcard request Be wise in time, 


Friends will remark your brilliance in conversa- 
tion on topics of absorbing interest if you write. 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS Co., LOCKPORT, N.Y. 


Eat You Are, is atruesay- 











Teaching an? _ ,, 
Teachers = tint 


Trumbull 
More than thirty-four thousand copies 
of this book have been sold, and the 
demand is constant. Teaching and 
Teachers is a comprehensive, popular, 
and altogether practical treatise on the 
place and work of the teacher. It is 
written out of a wide experience, and 
with full knowledge of the essential 
principles of teaching. It is a book 
toown. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York City 


For sale by booksellers, or by The Sunday School Times Oe. 











God praised him for his fidelity, and 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
even uses him for the sake of compari- 
son with Jesus. Fidelity is a good, satis- 
fying virtue. It is required in stewards 
that a man be found faithful. And it is 
simply faithfulness that the Judge of 
| all life commends at the end? Are we 
|simply and squarely faithful? <A shin- 
| ing face and a faithful life are the best 
| and indispensable supports of the testi- 
|; mony of our lips. And all these God 
| expects of each one of us. 
| % 

This Moses was the greatest man 
who lived before Jesus. In personal 
power, in breadth of statesmanship, in 
intellectual comprehension, in wisdom 
as to practical detail, in character and 
ability, he was one of the half-dozen 
greatest men who ever lived. Many 
would say that he and Paul were the 
two greatest, and others would add, | 
some one, some another, name. Jesus 
himself indicated that John the Baptist 
must be included in any such list. But, | 
great as Moses was, he was known for | 
his meekness. There was no pride, no 
| boasting, no vanity. Think of the temp- 
| tation to such weakness! But he was 
| Moses the meek. What room is there | 
| for pride and vanity in any life? 





} 

| Yet he crossed not over Jordan. 
| us beware. 

| The greater a man’s greatness, the 
| lowlier his lowliness, Let us judge our- 
| selves by this law. 

The light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God shone in the face of Jesus 
Christ, that we may see what Moses 
saw and be glad. 
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Jonathan Edwards. By Isaac Crook, LL.D. 
Cincinnati : Jennings & Pye; New York: 
Eaton & Mains. 35 cents. 

It certainly is a sign of good that the 
two Methodist book concerns unite in 
bringing out a eulogy of Jonathan Ed- 
wards from the pen of a Methodist doc- 
tor of divinity. 
prejudices which kept Christians apart 
are losing ground, and that genuine 


nition in spite of sectarian walls. In 
this respect it coincides with the gene- 
rous estimates of John Wesley which 
| have been so general in the Calvinistic 
| newspapers and pulpits. Dr. Crook 
| writes with spirit and point. He is 
readable throughout, in spite of a ten- 
dency to digression when anything sug- 
gests his personal likes and dislikes, 
however remote from the _ subject. 
Though not profound, the author will 
|help the reader to appreciate the emi- 
|nence of one whom Frederick Maurice 
and Leslie Stephen unite in declaring 
to be the ablest mind that America has 
given to the world. 


Democracy and Social Ethics, 
Addams. (‘The Citizen's Library of Eco- 
nomics, Politics, and Sociology.) New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Miss Addams, as the manager of Hull 

House in Chicago, has acquired a repu- 

|tation for looking at social problems 

| with cool judgment and penetration 
such as have not often been found 
among benevolent people. She might 

| be called our American Caroline Hill. 

This book will not only confirm, but ex- 

tend, that reputation. She combines 

in a remarkable degree a sense of the 
complexity of human nature and of hu- 
man society with hopefulness as to the 
melioration of social conditions. She 
| has got inside the minds of her poorer 
| friends, and is able to show why much 
charitable labor comes to nothing for 
want of a better understanding on both 
| sides. And she also shows how unjust 


By Jane 








| in some Sunday-schools a so-called ‘' Attend- 


4 | last Sunday. Also a similar thermometer for 
Let | recording the amount of the offering. 
k 


It shows that the old | 


merit of any sort begins to find recog- | 


are many of the judgments which are 
passed upon the poor by those who try 
to better their condition. Her study of 
the burning problem of household ser- 
vice is especially timely. It points to 
an entire reconstruction of the relations 
which have existed between mistress 
and maid, through a readjustment ne- 
cessitated by the growth of democratic 
feeling. The book abounds in well cho- 
sen and conscientiously stated cases, 
which show that the author is never 
talking at random. 


po 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters—of biblical questions— 
that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address ‘“‘ Marion 
Lawrance’s Question Box,’’ The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











KITTERY, ME.—Do you know of a card or 
anything children could use to keep the text as 
they attend the preaching service? If so, will 
you please let me know ?—S. H. 

Address the Hammond Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Ill. Your denominational house 
probably publishes the same thing. 


SARANAC LAKE, N. Y.—I have seen in use 





ance Thermometer,’’ which registered the num- 
ber in attendance this Sunday and the number 


Do you 
now who makes or sells these devices ?— 
J. B. K. 
Address David C, Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill., or MacCalla & Co., 249 Dock 
Street, Philadelphia. 





HASTINGS, MICH.—Have you .anytbing to 
help one to give a Bible drill, or could you 
direct me where I could get any help ?—E. P. 

If what you want is a short five or ten 
minute drill in the Sunday-school, you can- 
not do better than to send 25 cents for The 
Trumpet Call (W. B. Jacobs, 132 La Salle 
Street, Chicago), It contains drills of this 
kind adapted to the current Sunday-school 
lessons, and prepared by Professor Hamill. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Our school (300 pupils—8o 
of them primary) has appointed a committee to 
consider the problem of systematic grading and 
recommend a plan. Please refer me to the 
best material for our inquiry. We use the 
International Lessons.—G. E. B. 

You will probably get the best help by 
| learning how others have done the same 
| thing. Buy Dr. Hurlbut’s book on the 
| subject, entitled ‘‘Seven Graded Sunday- 
Schools,’’ 50 cents ; also Professor Fox’s 
book, entitled ‘‘An Up-to-Date Sunday- 
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School ’’ (25 cents); also Dr. Schauffler’s 
‘* Ways of Working,’’ $1. Many excellent 
articles have appeared from time to time in 
this paper on the subject. These or any 
other books can be supplied at the publisher’s 
prices by The Sunday School Times Co. 


CYRENE, MO.—What per cent of church- 
members do not attend Sunday-school, and 
read and study the Bible ?—J. R. P. 

From the best statistics I can gather, and 
from wide observation by many people, it is 
generally agreed that only about one church- 
member in five attends the Sunday-school 
regularly, taking the country as a whole. 
This may net be accurate, but is probably 
nearly correct. As to how many study the 
Bible, we presume a much larger proportion, 
but as to how many it is not known, 


of boys (ten years old) in Sunday-school that 
think there is nothing so important, in connec- 
tion with the school or our class, as class pins 
or badges of some sort. What shall I get? 
Where shall I get it ?—E. M. B. 

I know of one such class of boys, the ini- 
tials of whose class name are L. G. They 
had a manufacturing jeweler make up a pin 
out of gold wire, bent into the form of these 
two letters, and they are quite proud to wear 
it. Gold wire can easily be wrought into a 
name as well, and makes a very pretty pin. 
If you want something inexpensive, send to 
the Conquest Supply Co., 195 State Street, 
Chicago, and ask for a sample of their ‘* Con- 
quest’’ pin. They can be bought for five 
cents each. The New Century Knights, 
whose members pledge themselves ‘‘to de 
something and to do something for the bet- 
terment of the world,’’ use a two-cent ‘*‘ but- 
ton-pin.’? Dr. W. B. Palmore, 1414 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, will answer inquiries. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Will you kindly indicate to 
me the general ground expected to be covered 
by the work of a Sunday-school normal class ; 
also one or two of the best text-books for such 
a class ?—C. R. P. 

The purpose of the normal class in the 
Sunday-school is to lay the foundation for 
the teacher’s work. Normal study will not 
make a good teacher out of a poor one, but 
will make a better teacher out of any one. 
The aim is to get fundamental knowledge 
and principles concerning the Bible and its 
institutions ; also the principles of pedagogy 
and Sunday-school management. There is 
no thought that the normal course fully 
equips any one to be a teacher, but it is a 
tremendous help in that it gives one the 
teacher’s outlook, and it is to be hoped also 
that it will give a relish for farther study and 
investigation. Among the best elementary 
books are the ‘*‘ Legion of Honor Normal 
Bible and Training Lessons ’’ (25 cents), by 
Professor Hamill; ‘*‘ Revised Normal Les- 
sons ’’ (25 cents), by Dr. Hurlbut; ‘* Com. 
plete Normal Course ’’ (75 cents), by W. J. 
Semelroth. 














diate handling. Hence, no dirt, no waste, no 
nient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in 


ceiience. When buying this sugar remember 
**‘Domino’’ Mask, ‘* 


and is manufactured oniy by HAVEMEYERS 
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Sold'only in 5b. sealed boxes! 


“CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” is packed in neat SEALED BOXES, and is NEVER 
sold sexe 1t is packed at the refinery end opened in the household;—there is no interme- 


ossible adulteration. Every piece alike—and 


every piece sparkles like a cluster ef diamonds, the result ofits perfect crystallization. Conve- 


a rance, no sugar made can equal it in ex- 
pat the sealed package bears the design of a 


mino’’ Stones, the name of ‘‘Crystal Domino,”’ as well as the 
names of the manufacturers, You will be pleased the moment you open a box. You wil be 
better pleased when you have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. 


IT IS SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS, 


& ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK. 
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A Page for the Housewife 


with receipts by 


Mrs. Helen Armstrong 


























NE of the miost characteristic features of modern 
advancement is the more intelligent selection of 
foods. The housewife of to-day, realizing the import- 
ance of proper food, studies to provide her family with 
food that is not only appetizing, but well balanced and 
nutritious. 

A new food product which is meeting with a warm 
welcome among up-to-date housewives is Karo Corn 
Syrup. This is something new and different in syrups. 
It is not a molasses, but a clear, pure, golden syrup 
made from corn, 

Karo Corn Syrup is not merely a sweetener or a fill- 
ing, like molasses—it is more. Karo Corn Syrup is a 
food of great nutritive value in a form very readily 
used by the system. This fact, together with its purity, 
commends Karo Corn Syrup for all purposes where a 
syrup is required. 

In baking, as a table syrup, in candy and for many 
other purposes, Karo Corn Syrup will be found to give 
better satisfaction than any other syrup that may be 
used. 

The following receipts show a few of the many uses 
to which Karo Corn Syrup is adapted. These receipts 
are by Mrs. Helen Armstrong, the famous cooking 
expert, who, after a thorough investigation of its 
merits, recommends Karo Corn Syrup strongly. 


Whole Wheat Muffins 


Sift together two cups of whole wheat flour, three 
teaspoons of baking powder and a little salt. Cream 
four tablespoons of butter and the same quantity of 
Karo Corn Syrup, and mix in thoroughly a scant cup 
of sliced figs or dates. Add the sifted flour alternately 
with three-fourths of a cup of milk and, last of all, two 
well beateneggs. Bakeinamoderateoven. A delicate 
nut bread may be prepared from this receipt by substi- 
tuting sliced nuts for the fruit and makiug the batter 
less soft if baked in a loaf. 


Raisin Brown Bread 


This receipt makes one small loaf; it is good either 
hot or cold and may be re-steamed when several days 
old or cut into slices and saute’d butter as a breakfast 
accompaniment to ham or bacon. If a dark colored 
bread be preferred, a few drops of kitchen bouquet may 
be added to advantage. Sift together a cup and a half 
of graham flour (measured after sifting out the bran), 
half a teaspoon each of salt and soda and adda half a 
cup of seeded raisins. Mix to a soft batter with a scant 
cup of sour milk, a third of a cup of Karo Corn Syrup 
and one beaten egg. Pour into a well greased mould 
and steam one and one-half hours. 


we 


Sweet Potatoes—Southern Style 


Peel the potatoes, cut into quarters lengthwise or in 
thick slices and place in a baking dish, almost covering 
them with boiling water. When the potatoes are not 
quite done, most of the water may be poured off, and 
for a two quart dish add half a cup of Karo Corn Syrup 
anda third of acup of butter. Cover again and cook 
slowly for half an hour, then remove the cover, stir 
well, adding a little water if the syrup seems too thick ; 
sprinkle with a very little nutmeg and cook uncovered 
long enough for potatoes to brown slightly and a rich 
caramel to be formed. 


Puff Balls 


Almost any soft fruit may be used in these, but it 
must be quite ripe, the best results being obtained from 
peaches or bananas. Beat two yolks of eggs until thick 
and light colored and then add gradually three-fourths 
of a “ of sliced fruit, beating continually until all is 
blended. Add to this a tablespoon each of olive oil (or 
melted butter) and Karo Com Syrup, a third of a cup 
of milk and a cup and a halt of flour sifted with two 
teaspoons of baking powder and alittle salt. Just before 
frying, fold in lightly the stiff whites of the eggs and 
drop by spoonsful into deep fat. Dredge with pow- 
dered sugar and serve immediately, either plain or with 
Karo Corn Syrup, which has been heated ten minutes, 
with & stick of cinnamon. 


Soft Gingerbread 
(without eggs) 


Warm together half a cup each of brown sugar and 
Karo Corn Syrup, with a third of a cup of shortening. 
Remove from stove, add three-quarters of a cup of sour 
milk and pour gradually into a bowl containing two 
cups of flour sifted with a tablespoon of ginger, a scant 
teaspoon of soda and a little salt. Beat thoroughly and 
bake in a moderate oven. Other spices may be added 
as preferred, cinnamon and cloves giving color as well 
as flavor. 
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Fruit Cookies 


Cream two-thirds of a cup of butter and beat into this 
a half a cup each of sugar and Karo Corn Syrup. Sift 
together two cups of flour, a scant teaspoon each of 
soda and cinnamon, half a teaspoon each of salt and 
nutmeg. To the sifted flour add a half a cup of chopped 
pecans and the same amount of figs or dates cut into 
bits, and add this to the creamed mixture with two well 
beaten eggs. Shape into small cakes with the pastry 
bag or drop on tins by spoonsful, placing far enough 
apart to allow for spreading. Bake in a moderate oven. 
These cakes keep well if in a tin box with a lock on it. 


Peach Cake 


Sift together one pint of flour, three teaspoons of 
baking powder, half a teaspoon of salt and. two table- 
spoons of sugar. Add to this about two-thirds of a 
cup of milk, a well beaten egg and one-fourth cup of 
soft butter. Spread in a well buttered shallow pan and 
cover .the top closely with halved peaches. Beat half a 
cup of Karo Corn Syrup and pour over the fruit ; cover 
and place in the oven. When partly done, remove the 
cover and finish baking ; serve hot with a thick sweetened 
cream flavored with a very little almond extract. 


Squash Pie 


To makea good squash pie much depends upon the 
consistency of the squash, and unless this is satisfactory 
one’s efforts are often wasted. Sometimes the pulp 
proves so watery after being thoroughly steamed that 
a good pie is out of the question and, when the time 
for preparation is taken into consideration, it is often 
worth while to substitute canned squash. This may 
seem like heresy to the old fashioned housewife, but 
when a good brand is obtainable (and there are several 
such) is it not justifiable saving of time as well as ex- 
pense? If squash is dry and smooth after sifting, the 
following proportions will give good results: a firm, 
delicate pie with the real squash flavor. It should be 
baked in deep pie tins and have a glossy, inviting ap- 
pearance when done. 

Heat three cups of milk with a scant cup of Karo 
Corn Syrup and two tablespoons of butter and mix with 
a pint of the prepared squash. Let this cool slightly 
and add three well beaten eggs, one teaspoon of cin- 
namon and a half a teaspoon each of salt and nutmeg. 
Mix well, pour into two crusts and bake in a moderate 
oven until set. 
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Karo Caramels 


Melt one tablespoon of butter in a granite saucepan 
and add one-third of a cup of granulated sugar, two- 
thirds of a cup of Karo Corn Syrup, two squares of 
bakers’ chocolate cut into bits and three tablespoons 
of cream. Boil until it will harden in cold water, re- 
move from the fire and add a little salt and a few drops 
of vanilla. Beat until partly cooled, pour into a small 
tin and mark into squares as it hardens, 


Pineapple Icing 


Place one-third of a cup of pineapple juice in a 
granite saucepan with a cup of Karo Corn Syrup and 
let this boil until it threads; then pour it gradualiy 
over two whites of eggs beaten light but notdry. Beat 
until ready to spread, adding a teaspoon of lemon juice 
as it cools. Orange or other fruit juices may be used in 
the same way, strawberry or raspberry being especially 


attractive in color. 


Sweet Rice Croquettes 


Wash half a cup of rice thoroughly and place in a 
double boiler with a scant pint of milk. Cook until 
quite tender (adding more milk if necessary) and stir 
occasionally with a fork so that the grains are not 
broken. When the rice is done the milk should be 
mostly absorbed; then add a little salt, two tablespoons 
of Karo Corn Syrup, the same amount of butter and a 
well beaten egg. Set the mixture aside to cool, and 
when ready to shape have at hand quarters of peaches 
or pears (preferably stewed or canned) and cover each 
piece with a coating of rice, penne firmly into shape. 
Roll each in sifted crumbs (either from bread or stale 
cake), then in beaten eggs and crumbs again. Fry in 
deep fat and serve hot with Karo Corn Syrup. 


White Corn Puffs 


Scald three-fourths of a cup of soft corn meal with a 
scant cup of boiling milk and add a tablespoon each of 
butter and Karo Corn Syrup. Let this cool and stir in 
one teaspoon of baking powder with a little salt. Have 
gem irons hot and well greased, add two stiff whites of 
eggs to butter and bake in a moderately hot oven. 
Served hot with butter or Karo Corn Syrup, these are fine. 


Old Fashioned Apple Pudding 


Butter the inside of a deep granite or porcelain dish 
thoroughly (a casserole is better still) and place in ita 
quart of tart apples either halved or quartered. Pour 
over them three-fourths of a cup each of Karo Corn 
Syrup and boiling water; also add a little spice as de- 
sired. Makea rich biscuit crust of a cup and a half of 
flour, three tablespoons of butter, three teaspoons of 
baking powder, a little salt and milk enough for a soft 
dough. Spread this over the apples, cover closely and 
cook about half an hour, either in the oven or on top 
of the stove. Serve hot from the dish with sauce or 
thick cream. 
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Individual Custard 


Beat one egg just enough to thoroughly blend the 
yolk and white, add a little salt, one tablespoon of Karo 
Corn Syrup and a half a cup of milk. Flavor with nut- 
meg, and steam or bake in a well buttered cup until firm 
in the center. 

» 


Mrs. Helen Armstrong is now writing a book of orig- 
inal receipts for Karo Corn Syrup. When issued, a copy 
will be sent free to all who now make application. 

If your grocer does not have Karo, please send us his 
name and we will tell you where you can get it. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO., NEW YORK & CHICAGO 
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drawn from the strength-giving portion 
of the kernel, and refined to absolute 
purity, is a brief idea of the goodness of 
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CORN SYRUP 


The Great Spread 
for Daily Bread. 


A food article and table delicacy 
that pleases all tastes. Appetizing, 
nutritious ; makes you eat. A pre- 
digested food aye J for use by the 
blood independent of digestive function, 
therefore agreeable to the weakest stomach. 
J A trial tin will tell. 
Sold in air-tight, friction-top tins. 10,25, & GO@c. At grocers. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO., New York and Chicago. 





